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GOING ON LEAVE? 


® To many in the Foreign Service that means a visit to New 
York—and the Hotel New Yorker because of its location—con- 
venient to everything you want to see and do here. 


A leave spent in New York can be a memorable one because 
this city offers so much in the way of divertisement. Foreign Service 
men have always made this hotel their headquarters for a number 
of reasons—excellent service, modest rates and attractively appointed 
rooms. Further, the New Yorker is the nearest large hotel to all 
the principal piers and is connected by private tunnel to Pennsyl- 
vania Station. 


Four popular priced restaurants including the famed Ice Terrace 
with the sensational Hotel New Yorker Ice Revue on real ice! 


Ten minutes and a ten cent fare to the New York World’s Fair 


2500 Rooms from $3.50 


— Hotel NEW YORKER 


34TH STREET AT EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Ralph Hitz, President Leo A. Molony, Manager 
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In the States or overseas, when you think of cars peasants 
you think of General Motors. Through its assembly perience 
ANTWERP 
plants, sales offices, distributors and dealers, General saints 
Motors facilitates delivery and service on its products BIENNE 
to the end of pavement, and beyond. Wherever you BOMBAY 
are, and especially when planning your leave, learn BUENOS AIRES 
what General Motors is doing to make motoring COPENHAGEN 
easier on disposition and pocketbook. nnnaaien 
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WOODWARD & LOTHROP 


10th, 11th, F and G Streets 
Washington, D. C., U. S. A. 


"A Store Worthy of the Nation’s Capital’ 


A Gift 
from Woodward &? Lothrop 


chosen for you by 
our clever Gift Shoppers 


Just right—for what you wish to spend 
and for the particular occasion. Four Gift 
Shoppers know the store from “A to Izzard.” 
They make a specialty of helping you find 
a gift for a hurriedly remembered anni- 
versary. They have dozens of suggestions, 
too, for wedding presents, remembrances 
for travelers, invalids, brand-new babies, 
graduates—even for the friend who “has 


everything.” 


They even see that your gift is festively 
wrapped. ‘They save you time—they save 
you worry—and charge not a penny for 
their services. Do let them help yon—no 


matter where you are. 


Address your communications to Wood- 
ward & Lothrop, Washington, D. C., 
U.S.A., attention Mrs. Marion Tolson. 
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the New Cord Body 
Wy, and New Gear-Grip Tread 


THE Firestone Champion Tire has the 
most amazing tread ever designed to protect 
against skidding, assure quick, safe stops and to 
provide longer non-skid mileage. The Firestone 
Champion Gear-Grip tread has dramatically 
demonstrated its ability to bite through slippery 
road film, mud, snow or rain to provide greater 
traction than ever before known. 


The revolutionary new “Safety-Lock”’ cord 
body, designed on entirely new principles, by 
y Firestone engineers, provides such remarkable 
strength that it gives far greater protection 
against blowouts. 

So superior is the performance of this new 
Firestone Champion Tire that car manufacturers 
immediately adopted it for their 1939 models. 
See your nearest Firestone Dealer today and 
equip your present car with a set of new Firestone 
Champion Tires — the only tires made that are 
safety-proved on the speedway for your protection 
on the highway. 


AB JENKINS Listen to the Voice of Firestone Monday evenings at 7:30 E. S.T. 
World’s Safest Driver nee a a from the United States over short wave W2XAF-9530 kc. 
Has driven more than one = 

Firestone Tires without an 

drivers know tire 
construction and that is 
why they select and buy 
Firestone Tires for their 
racing Cars. 


THE.ONLY TIRES MADE THAT ARE SAFETY PROVED ON 


THE SPEEDWAY FOR YOUR PROTECTION ON THE HIGHWAY 


See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factory and Exhibition Building at the New York 
World’s Fair. Visit the Firestone Exhibit at the Golden Gate Exposition at San Francisco. 
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The Camels are Comins!” 


By Rosert GinspurcH, Major, U. S. Army 


HESE may not have been the exact words but 

they represent the general tone of the order 
issued by the Secretary of War to the Army of the 
United States in 1853. Congress had ordered 
camels and an obedient War Department tried to 
carry out the will of the people as expressed by 
their representatives duly elected. A co-operative 
State Department joined in the camel hunt. 

No transcontinental railways or highways existed 
then, and hundreds of thousands of square miles of 
the American Southwest were totally unknown. 
What few trails had been cut across the continent 
were constantly harassed by hostile Indians. It 
was commonly supposed that beyond the Mississippi 
extended a vast Sahara which could not be traversed 
by mules, horses or oxen. Congress believed that 
communication would be greatly facilitated by the 
use of camels and in 1854 appropriated the money 
for their importation. 


1857—Camel Express to California 


Six years earlier Colonel George H. Crossman, 
Deputy Quartermaster General of the Army, had 
first conceived the idea and assigned his subor- 
dinate, Major Henry C. Wayne, the job of investi- 
gating the practicability of introducing camels into 
the United States. Why Wayne was selected for this 
extraordinary assignment he never knew himself. 
He was the chief of the clothing bureau when Col- 
onel Crossman relieved him from his duties to de- 
vote his attention to camels. 

Wayne at first regarded the project lightly, but to 
satisfy his superior, he began a serious study of 
camels. He found no reliable treatise on the sub- 
ject, and the leading public libraries offered little 
help. Few Americans had ever seen the animal. 
Barnum and Bailey, Ringling Brothers and other 
circuses had not yet appeared in American life. 
Camels had not even entered the American zoo- 
logical gardens. Fortunately for Wayne, the French 


Photo by U. Berean of Probie Roads 
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minister at Washington had for- 
merly served in Persia, where 
camels were used, and he assisted 
the American in gathering data on 
the Oriental beast. 

The more Major Wayne learned 
about the animal, the more en- 
thusiastic he became. Colonel 
Crossman, won over, prevailed 
upon Secretary of War C. M. Con- 
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rad to ask for an appropriation to 
import a few camels for experi- 
mental purposes. Congress ridi- 
culed the Bill and it was laughed 
out of the House of Representa- 
tives three times before Jefferson 
Davis, the new secretary of war, 
was able to get the necessary legis- 
lation. The apropriation act passed 
in 1854, authorizing $30,000 for the 
“importation of dromedaries to be 
employed for military purposes.” 
The next step was to get the dromedaries. Jeffer- 
son Davis had learned by this time that many 
breeds and types of camels, single-humped and 
double-humped, served on the African and Asiatic 
deserts, but he had insufficient data to warrant any 
particular choice. He therefore turned to the man 


he regarded as the greatest American authority on 
the “dromedary” the same Major Henry C. Wayne 
of the United States Army, and detailed him to 
get the animals. 


The history of the Army abounds with unusual 


A Bactrian being taken aboard. This sketch and the one above 
were drawn by G. H. Heap, a civilian in Major Wayne’s party. 
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During the long sea voyage from Smyrna to Texas it was sometimes 
necessary to secure the camels to the decks with ropes for several days. 


duties performed by its officers, but few compare 
with Major Wayne’s mission. It required an inter- 
national diplomat, an accomplished auctioneer, and 
an obedient soldier and most of all the patience 
of a Job. 

Wayne was ordered to go first to England to con- 
sult some “learned professors,” then to Paris to 
the famous Jardin des Plantes, and finally to the 
French Army headquarters to meet General Monge 
and Colonel Carbuccia, who had conducted success- 
ful experiments in Northern Africa. After leaving 
France he was directed to make a 
study of the Barbary camel which 
was being used successfully in 
Tuscany. When his studies were 
completed he was to go to Spezia. 
Italy, on the Mediterranean where 
the American ship Supply, com- 
manded by Lieutenant D. D. Por- 
ter, later the Admiral, would take 
him to the Levant to buy camels 
for the United States Government. 
His itinerary included Smyrna. 
Salonica, Constantinople, Palmyra. 
Damascus and Persia. 

Wayne arrived in Southampton. 
June, 1855, and went to London 
to begin his studies. In the com- 
pany of a London professor, Rich- 
ard Owen, F.R.S., ‘Royal College 
of Surgeons, he made daily visits 
to the zoological garden and tried 
to establish a greater intimacy with 
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the humped creatures, and a better understanding 
of their ways. The docile animals did tricks for 
him under the direction of their English attendants. 
They walked, knelt, paced and rose while their 
keepers gave various commands. No harshness was 
shown and the animals responded immediately. 
Wayne was assured that the “intelligent, humane, 
patient, Anglo-Saxon could get much more out of a 


dromedary than the ignorant, cruel, impetuous 
Arab.” 


Encouraged by what he had learned in London, 
Wayne proceeded to Paris only to find that Gen- 
eral Monge had been transferred to a distant sta- 
tion and could not be reached, while Colonel Car- 
buccia had died of cholera in Gallipoli. The 
“gentlemen of science” of Paris were not as en- 
thusiastic about the camel as their neighbors across 
the channel. They advised specifically against 
African breeds. Incidentally the Jardin des Plantes 
had but one camel and the French keeper was not 
on friendly terms with the beast. 

With this conflicting evidence before him Wayne 
decided to get a camel of his own and learn at 
first hand about its manners and habits. He went 
to Naples where he joined Porter and sailed for 
Tunis aboard the Supply. 

The vessel dropped anchor off the Geoletta, port 
of Tunis, August 4, 1855, on a market day and 
Wayne and Porter went ashore. The natives eyed 
the American Army and Navy representatives with 
mingled feelings of curiosity and suspicion as they 
marched through the crooked lanes leading to the 
market place. Mohammedan women risked the 
curse of Allah to peer at their military figures. A 
swarm of small children followed at their heels 
and every Oriental with an eye for business offered 
them all the bargains in the city’s trading center. 

Camels were selling cheap that day but no 
sooner did Wayne seek a quotation when the prices 
jumped miraculously. The Arab auctioneer mut- 
tered something unintelligible, but a kindly self- 
appointed interpreter, with the aid of his hands and 
feet, explained to Wayne that the price asked was 
the equivalent of twenty dollars. 

“Sold. I'll take one.” 

Wayne raised his arm and nodded his head. As 
he began to fumble in his pockets for the necessary 
cash, a cheer broke forth from the market place. 
Never before in the memory of those who gathered 
daily on the “Camel Exchange” had an animal been 
sold on the first quotation. The surprised auction- 
eer offered to escort the beast to the American’s 
lodging, and as he started, flanked on one side by 
the camel and on the other by representatives of 
the American Army and Navy, the motley crowd 
followed. The triumphal procession marched to 


the water’s edge and stopped while the camel was 
invited to get aboard a Tunesian craft. 

The beast refused. He was coaxed, cajoled and 
finally whipped, but he held his ground successfully. 
Several enterprising sailors of the Supply had 
rigged up a block and tackle and were about to 
hoist him aboard when a Tunesian custom official 
arrived and stopped the proceedings. 

Camels could not be taken out of Tunis without 
a permit. Wayne and Porter had overlooked this 
little formality. While they debated as to their 
next step, the disinterested camel sat down in its 
tracks and blinked at the entire performance. 

The American Consul General, W. P. Chandler, 
was appealed to but even he could not get the em- 
bargo lifted without the special permission of the 
Bey of Tunis. An interview was arranged with 
Mohammed Pasha, the Bey, and after the usual 
diplomatic formalities were exchanged the Ameri- 
can informed the ruler of their mission. He lis- 
tened attentively and volunteered to go down to - 
the docks in person to expedite the immediate ship- 
ment of the camel. As soon as he saw the beast 
which required his personal intervention, a broad 
grin broke over his bronzed countenance. He cast 
a knowing glance at his subjects who were still 
assembled in large numbers at the water’s edge, 
and formally authorized the exportation of one 
camel beyond the continental limits of the realm 
of Tunisia. 

“Now that I know what you want,” he is re- 
ported to have said, “Ill give you a real, fine 

(Continued on page 338) 


“The ’orse ’e knows above a bit, the bullock’s but a fool, 
The elephant’s a gentleman, the battery mule’s a mule; 
But the commissariat cam-u-el, when all is said an’ done, 
°E’s a devil an’ a ostrich an’ a orphan-child in one.” 
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YUGOSLAV PEASANT WOMEN 


Photographs by Peggy Lane 
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The Foreign Service Retirement Act 


HEN the President on April 24, 1939, signed 
Public No. 40, 76th Congress, which bears 
the uninspiring title “To amend the Act entitled ‘An 
Act for the grading and classification of clerks in 
the Foreign Service of the United States of America, 
and providing compensation therefor,’ approved 
February 23, 1931,” he completed the enactment of 
a law which marks an important milestone of prog- 
ress in legislation for the welfare and improvement 
of the Foreign Service. 

The Executive Committee of the American For- 
eign Service Association, under date of April 8, 
1939, sent to every Foreign Service officer a de- 
tailed explanation of the bill which has now be- 
come law and which establishes a solvent and much 
improved retirement system for the Foreign Service. 
There is no change in the Act which affects any 
of the explanations sent out by the American For- 
eign Service Association and an additional explana- 
tory statement which was published in the April is- 
sue of the JourNAL. A few of the letters received 
by the Association from officers in the field sub- 
mitted questions which have been referred to the 
officers of the Department who are preparing in- 
structions for the field in regard to the new re- 
tirement law and the questions will be covered au- 
thoritatively in these instructions. 

It would serve no useful purpose to include here 
the details in regard to the responsibility which the 
Government has assumed under the new law with 
respect to the accumulated actuarial deficit in the 
retirement fund. It is felt, however, that if For- 
eign Service officers will read carefully the printed 
hearings before the Committee on Appropriations 
for this year and for next year, they will obtain a 
thorough understanding of these matters and will 
be convinced of the deep interest of the President 
and of the Congress in our Service. 

The inclusion in the new law of the provisions for 
widows and the authority to make additional volun- 
tary contributions for other benefits, may be said 
to be a unique accomplishment. So far as can be 
learned, it is the first legislation ever to be passed 
by this Government to provide annuities or pensions 
for the widows of members of one of its services. 
It is true that pensions have been provided for the 
widows of many who have served in our armed 
forces during wars or other hostilities, but no cases 
are known where such benefits have been provided 
for widows of the members of any Government ser- 
vice on any other basis. 

It is believed that it will be of interest to many 
in the Foreign Service to know that studies made in 


connection with the drafting of the new retirement 
law indicate that within a very few years the average 
number of officers who will retire each year will 
increase quite materially. At the same time the 
Rogers Bill went into effect in 1924, the age distri- 
bution of the members of the Foreign Service was 
very definitely abnormal and there were in fact 
relatively few officers in the Service at that time be- 
tween the ages of forty-five and sixty-five. As a 
result of this situation there has never been as yet a 
normal number of retirements in proportion to the 
total personnel in the Service. This age distribution 
has been gradually corrected and by the time the 
1924 Act has been in effect a period of twenty years 
there will begin to be a very noticeable increase in 
the number of retirements, which will eventually 
reach a figure that will provide increased opportu- 
nities for advancement within the Service. 

There will aiways be further improvements in our 
Foreign Service legislation to which we can aspire 
and that is as it should be, but the Act of April 24, 
1939, is a major accomplishment in this field, which 
should elicit the deep appreciation of the members 
of the Foreign Service. 


BIRTHS 


A son, John, was born on April 10 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hiram Bingham, Jr., in Marseille, where Mr. 
Bingham is Vice Consul. 


A daughter, Martha Durstine, was born May 1 
in Washington to Mr. and Mrs. George H. Butler. 
Mr. Butler is Assistant Chief of the Division of The 
American Republics. 


A daughter, Katherine Jeanne, was born April 25 
to Mr. and Mrs. William F. Busser, in Buenos Aires, 
where Mr. Busser is Vice Consul. 


A daughter, Barbara, was born on March 18 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Francis Heiler, at Winnipeg, 
where Mr. Heiler is Vice Consul. 


IN MEMORIAM 


Mrs. Ona Bell Brett, wife of Consul General 
Homer Brett, in Norfolk, Virginia, on April 18. 


George Stanton Sickles, former Foreign Service 
Officer, on February 16, in Madrid. 


Henry Leverich, father of Henry P. Leverich 
who is now Third Secretary at Berlin, on April 18 
at Montclair, New Jersey. 
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Helsinki. Scene of the Twelfth Olympiad 


By Douc as R. SCHOENFELD 


HEN the Olympic authorities in June 1938 

awarded the XII Olympic Games to Helsinki 
they did a great favor not only to the Finns but also 
to the many, many thousands in the world who be- 
lieve in sport for sport’s sake. For, though it is 
true that Helsinki can not put on an Olympic show 
the equal of the last two at Berlin and Los Angeles, 
nevertheless the Games promise to be one of the 
most enthusiastically promoted and participated in 
of the eleven that have preceded it. 

Probably of chief interest to the thousands of 
tourists who will arrive at Helsinki in July 1940 
is the type of people promoting the Games. The 
outstanding characteristic of the Finns, and one 
that is marked throughout their entire history, is 
that of endurance. 

Presumably it is the climate that has developed 
this quality into a national characteristic. From 
September until late May Helsinki is one of the 
chilliest places in the world. For the greater part 
of this time there is snow on the ground and ice 
in the harbors. Furthermore, the capital is so close 
to the Arctic Circle that for a month in the dead of 
winter the sun is above the horizon not much more 
than four hours a day, and most of this time it is 
invisible as a result of fog or storm. The street 
lights are turned on about 2:30 P. M. on Christmas 
Day. One has to be rugged and strong to endure 
such a climate. And the Finns living in this geo- 
graphical appendage of Russia for centuries have 
not only lived but actually thrived. Not for nothing 
are they called “the hardy Finns.” 


Railway Station, Helsingfors. 


However, the fact that winter is such a long siege 
makes the few months of summer a very real and 
keen delight. On any evening within two weeks of 
midsummer day one can read a book in the streets 
at midnight. The visitor in 1940 will find for the 
few weeks that he is in Finland weather such as he 
had not dreamed existed. The sun will be shining 
about twenty hours a day and yet it will be hot only 
in its direct rays. In the shade, even on the warmest 
days, one can detect the fact that the Arctic Circle 
is only a few hundred miles to the north. There are 
no “scorchers” yet one enjoys swimming to the 
utmost. Perhaps in June the water is a trifle on the 
chilly side, but by July the temperature of the water 
surrounding Helsinki is in the high sixties. 

The people having been without any real sun for 
several months take it in as completely as possible - 
when they do get it. It is not an uncommon sight 
to see men, women and children lying on the scores 
of small islands and rocks that dot the waters sur- 
rounding Helsinki. 


Designed by Eliel Saarinen. 
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With all the 
bright weather 
prevailing 
there will be 
many who will 
want to see the 
sights that the 
city itself of- 
fers. Helsinki 
is one of the 
most modern 
cities architec- 
turally that ex- 
ists, but one 
need only take 
a short drive 
into the coun- 
try to see how 
the real peas- 
ant lives. The 
little huts that seemingly will collapse in a strong 
breeze and yet have lasted through the snows and 
storms of many winters far more severe than most 
Americans have undergone, together with the almost 
primitive methods of cultivating the land, will in- 
stantly bring back to any one the fact that Finland 
by and large is a new country. So new indeed that 
outside of the capital city modernism has not pre- 
vailed to any real extent over the ancient and time- 
honored methods of building and living close to the 
soil. 

‘However, to return to modern Helsinki. This city, 
the northernmost capital in the world, has no slums. 
This is really not an unusual matter since almost 
all Scandinavian cities have no slums, but to Amer- 
icans it will probably seem miraculous. Even the 
fact that Finland as a nation has existed a bare 
twenty years and that before that it was‘a part of 
Tsarist Russia does not make any difference. There 
simply are no slums. True the standard of living 
may not be so high as that of the United States. 
There are not nearly so many radios, automobiles or 
electric refrigerators per thousand as in this coun- 
try, but on the other hand there are no such sec- 
tions as the tenement district of New York City. 

For the visitor interested in modern architecture 
at its best the Helsinki railroad station is a rare 
example. Designed by a truly great architect, a 
Finn, Eliel Saarinen, it stands as a living example of 
the future. Not so modernistic as the buildings at 
the New York World’s Fair, it is nevertheless com- 
pletely modern. Likewise the new Post Office is 
modern, constructed in the interests of utility and 
need rather than beauty and superficiality. 

One thing that all foreigners take sooner or later 
and which is an old Finnish standby is the “sauna” 


or Finnish bath. The “sauna” is really nothing but - 


Helsinki Olympic Stadium, showing the tower and a section of 
the grandstand. 


a room in 
which the tem- 
perature has 
been raised to 
about 170° by 
means of pour- 
ing water over 
stones that 
have been 
heated to ex- 
tremely high 
temperatures. 
The resulting 
steam bath is 
not nearly so 
much like the 
ordinary Turk- 
ish bath as one 
might expect. 
After several 
minutes of steaming an attendant or a friend be- 
labors one with sweet-smelling birch twigs. A few 
minutes of this and one is ready for a dip in the pool 
or lake as the case may be. When once again 
dressed and ready for the world the effect created 
does not easily wear off. The ultra-clean sensation, 
the tingling of one’s skin, and the bracing shock of 
cold water are invigorating. It has been said that 
one of the reasons for the great endurance and 
stamina of the Finnish athletes is that this bath is a 
daily ritual at their training camps. 

In any sketch of what the visitor may expect in 
Helsinki there should not be omitted its geograph- 
ical situation with water on three sides and the 
numerous little trips that one may take for prac- 


‘tically nothing. Indeed that phrase “practically 


nothing” is typical. One of the great charms of Fin- 
land is that everything is extremely cheap. A sev- 
eral-mile trip through many of the tiny islands 
which form the archipelago around the capital costs 
not more than ten marks, or twenty-two cents in 
American money. These short trips lasting only a 
couple of hours are made on small steamers which 
ply back and forth between the capital and the 
numerous islands. Although there is nothing par- 
ticular to see on most of the islands the trip itself 
is worthwhile—one will seldom see more islands 
crammed into such a short space of time. 

The focal point in 1940 will naturally be the 
Olympic and the center of this will be the Helsinki 
Olympic Stadium. Situated in the Tédél6é district 
of the western part of Helsinki the Stadium is a 
mere fifteen minute walk or five minute bus ride 
from the center of the city. In tact one of the most 
noteworthy features of the XII Olympic Games can 
be summed up by the word compactness. The sites 

(Continued on page 350) 
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Inside the Foreign Office* 


A Visit to 9 Downing Street 


NE of the favorite conundrums of the Vic- 
torian era was this: “Why do the officials 
of the British Foreign Office resemble the 
fountain on Trafalgar Square?” And the 

answer: “Because they play from ten to four!” At 

that time the joke was justified because a diplomat 
was not overburdened with work except in time of 
war. The young gentlemen of the Foreign Office 
had at their disposal, and spent a considerable part 
of their working time in a recreation room called 
the “nursery,” which boasted a piano, fencing and 
boxing equipment and the like. Then a story is 
told about the three Imperial couriers, who were 
supposed to be constantly on call in case some 
urgent matter arose. One day something did come 
up but none of the couriers could be found. It 
was discovered that one was attending a hunt, an- 
other had gone to the races, while the third was 
busy discharging his social obligations in Mayfair. 

In those days the young diplomats did not begin 
work until after lunch and they were seldom fully 
occupied. Before 1870, when the present building 
at No. 9 Downing Street was completed, the Foreign 
Office was located in a house opposite a dress- 
maker’s shop, and the young diplomats sometimes 
diverted themselves by reflecting the sun’s rays with 
mirrors onto the faces of the seamstresses. Com- 
plaints were made to Lord Palmerston, the Foreign 
Minister, who posted a notice requesting the gentle- 
men of the staff “to refrain from casting reflections 
upon the yonng ladies during working hours.” 

Today all this has changed, and midnight oil is 
burned in the offices between the Horse Guards and 
Westminster. The Foreign Office is busy day and 
night; some younger officials, the so-called “resident 
clerks,” even live in the building, in constant readi- 
ness for emergency duty. Their schedule is so 
arranged that one of them is always available to 
forward a message from an excited Ambassador to 
the Foreign Minister, even in the dead of night, or 
to decode a cablegram and awaken some higher 
official. Evening is the busiest time in the Foreign 
Office, because diplomatic reports, particularly from 
the Continent, normally reach London late in the 
afternoon. 

During an emergency the heaviest burden falls 
upon the second highest man in the Foreign Office: 
the Permanent Under-Secretary. His is one of the 
most important posts in the entire British Civil 


*Reprinted from ‘‘The Living Age’ for February, 1938, pages 
i> Translated from the Weltwoche, Zurish Independent 
eekly. 
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Service. Once it was held by a former Viceroy of 
India, and several Permanent Under-Secretaries 
have been raised to the nobility. The Permanent 
Under-Secretary is the actual chief of the Foreign 
Office, and he has usually been an Ambassador al- 
ready, or will leave his post to become one. He is 
responsible for the organization and discipline of 
the staff. He seldom emerges from a comparative 
anonymity. The present Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary is Sir Alexander George Montagu Cadogan, un- 
til recently Ambassador in Peiping, who succeeded 
Sir Robert Vansittart on January first. His large 
office is connected by an elevator with the still larg- 
er office of the Foreign Minister. He is constantly 
surrounded by a multitude of those red morocco 
dispatch-cases which the Imperial couriers carry 
around Whitehall. Documents are sent in these 
cases from one room to another and from one bu- 
reau to another. This method seems more awkward 
and outmoded than it really is. Most of the work 
in the Foreign Office is done in writing and is dis- 
tributed in writing. Cases are not as easily soiled 
or mislaid as envelopes. Each bears a label, the 
color of which is significant. A red label on a 
dispatch-case, for example, means that the contents 
require urgent attention. 


II 


HE Foreign Office is organized along the 

following lines: at the top is the For- 

eign Secretary; the head of the perma- 

nent staff, the Permanent Under-Secre- 
tary, comes next; there follow the Deputy Un- 
der-Secretary and five Assistant Under-Secretaries, 
each of whom is responsible for a department; in 
addition there are about ten advisers. The political 
departments are arranged geographically: there is 
a Far Eastern department for Japan and China, the 
Northern department for Russia and Scandinavia, 
etc. There are also non-political departments, for 
instance that of the Establishment Officer, and non- 
geographical ones like the Press Bureau. Pass- 
ports are issued by a special department outside the 
Foreign Office, but under its supervision. 

The chief of a political department has five or 
six assistants, beginning with a first secretary who 
is usually around forty years old, and proceeding 
down to third secretaries of twenty-four. Not in- 
cluded in this arrangement are the important posts 
of the legal advisers and librarians. The latter 
are also custodians of the records. Most of the 
departments, in addition, have experts of their own. 
Another important person is the Foreign Secretary’s 
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private secretary, who has the difficult and responsi- 
ble task of being the intermediary between his chief 
and the Office. An army of minor officials and 
clerks completes the staff. The older officials have 
their own offices, the younger work three or four 
together. 

Not only during the whirl of international crises, 
but at all times, the Foreign Office must be minutely 
informed about Great Britain’s relations with other 
countries and about the relations of other countries 
with each other. It must be in a position to give 
an immediate answer to any question asked by the 
Foreign Minister or in the House of Commons. 
For this reason all reports from diplomatic and 
consular agents abroad must be constantly and thor- 
oughly studied, compared and brought up-to-date. 

The mass of the people learns little of the multi- 
tude of British interests abroad which the Foreign 
Office has to safeguard. Who, for instance, cares 
about a change in the statute of the international 
administration of Tangier, a problem which only 
recently made life very hard for certain Foreign 
Office officials? Or about agreements concerning 
British land leases in Japan, the complaint of a 
British citizen in Liberia, that of a sugar planter 
in Cuba, that of an unpaid British creditor in Italy, 
or the anxious inquiry of the mother of a mission- 
ary in China about the safety of her son? The latest 
domestic events in Yugoslavia, Turkey, Guatemala, 
Finland and sixty other countries must be studied, 
and the attacks on Great Britain in the Italian press, 
and perhaps an alleged affront of some foreign en- 
voy in a British cinema, must be straightened out. 

In 1934, no less than 155,081 documents were 
registered; thirty years earlier, the correspondence 
amount to only 49,556 documents. . . . 

Decoding is a tiresome occupation and one that 
is hard on the eyes. But sometimes, during a crisis, 
for instance, it is an exciting sport, as some impor- 
tant dispatch reveals its content. Coding and de- 
coding is done today by the Imperial couriers} when 
they are not engaged in errands. All incoming docu- 
ments are registered and forwarded to the proper 
departments; all except the most important and 
urgent ones come first into the hands of minor offi- 
cials. Most of the documents are attended to by 
them, while the others are forwarded with marginal 
comments to the proper higher official. Compara- 
tively few reach the Assistant Secretaries, and even 
fewer reach the Permanent Under-Secretary. In- 
coming and outgoing cablegrams are usually print- 
ed and distributed to everybody. Younger officials 
are encouraged to write reports about the special 
and decoding are done by a special Communications 
Department, in which the ‘‘King’s Messengers” assist when they 


are not traveling about Europe with the confidential correspon- 
dence for Embassies and Legations abroad. 
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problems with which they are concerned. Relations 
between them and the older officials are informal 
and retain something of the club-like atmosphere of 
yore, despite the immense increase in personnel and 
the inevitable tendency toward bureaucracy that 
goes with size and integration. 

At the beginning of this century, when the For- 
eign Office was modernized in earnest, the Foreign 
Secretary had a staff of about one hundred em- 
ployees. Today there are more than four hundred. 
The first woman worker, a typist, appeared in 1889; 
today there are more than a hundred women. 


Ill 


For a long time a diplomatic career was reserved 
for the upper classes. Not only the battles of the 
Duke of Wellington but also Britain’s diplomatic 
struggles were won on the playing fields of Eton. 
Until the beginning of the 19th century there were 
no trained diplomats. The King, the Prime Minis- 
ter or some other influential Minister secured the 
appointment of his friends to Ambassadorial posts; 
these, in turn, chose their staffs from among their 
friends and relatives. Only in the last hundred 
years has the diplomatic service become an actual 
career, though the upper class still retains a privi- 
leged entrée. The Foreign Secretary was always an 
aristocrat: with the exception of the first Foreign 
Secretary, Charles James Fox (1782), and the great 
Canning, every Foreign Secretary had his seat in 
the House of Lordst until the Liberal Government 
of 1906, when Sir Edward Grey took over this 
office. He, and Lord Balfour after him, were 
members of the House of Commons, although they 
were noblemen. 

Balfour was succeeded by Lord Curzon, an aristo- 
crat of aristocrats, a brilliant but pompous and 
unpopular statesman. When he appeared in the 
Foreign Office, all the bells in the corridors rang 
so that the elevator could be waiting for him and 
all the proper doors could be opened in advance. 
One day the elevator got stuck in such a way that 
Lord Curzon’s head was just visible above the floor. 
Those who rushed to his rescue reported later that 
they had never before realized the wealth of abu- 
sive words possessed by the English language. 

The Marquis, as he was called in the Office, once 
rang for his Private Secretary, Sir Robert Vansittart, 
a few minutes past one, but Vansittart had gone out 
for lunch. For lunch? At one o’clock? “Unbear- 
able Philistinism!” 

When Ramsey MacDonald became Prime Minis- 
ter and Foreign Secretary in 1924, a hitherto un- 


tEvery Foreign Secretary was either a peer or the son of a 
peer, and most of them had their seat in the House of Lords. 
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The Mother Tongue 


By Troy L. PERKINS 


Illustration by James Meese 


(The scene is a tobacconist’s shop in Piccadilly 
Circus, London. An American enters, a cigar- 
lighter in his hand. He looks around the shop un- 
certainly and then advances tu the counter. He is 
greeted by an expectant bow from the Englishman 
on duty in the shop. 

Each speaks with what is, of course, an extreme 
accent. ) 


THE AMERICAN: Wyve gotta lighter yearat dunt 
click, nawanta getsum filler fewve gotny. 

THe ENncLIsHMAN: Ehbegy’pahdon? 

THE AMERICAN: I thought mebbe yuddava ma- 
chine in year—some sorta gadget—(shows lighter). 
THE ENGLISHMAN: (Sees lighter.) Aoh, y’lightah! 
Quait. Desseh it wants petrol. 

THe American: (Thinking the other doesn’t un- 
derstand.) Alla wanta getusum filler — sforma 
lighter, see. Fadsum plain gas attuddo. 

THE ENGLISHMAN: (Uncomprehending.) Dessehts 
a bit dry. Wants a bit of petrol. We’ve gawt it in 
tins — ehmentseh tisnt trailly petrol—f’yoad like— 
THe AMERICAN: (Not understanding a word.) I 
dunt thinkya get thydy. (Looks around.) Fewad- 
sum canza filler — gasisokay innapinch — ya see — 
THE ENGLISHMAN: (Decides it isn’t petrol his cus- 
tomer wants.) Of coahse, tmight be the flint wants 
changing — asmeffact tisnt toll likeleh — 


THe American: (Helplessly.) This swatawant 
see— 
THe ENGLISHMAN: Ehbegy’pahdon? 


THE AmerRIcAN: (Waving his hand in desperate 
resignation.) Sokay. Letutgo. (He starts to leave, 
wearily.) 

THE ENGLISHMAN: (Feeling so frightfully unnec- 
essarily disobliging.) Eh — railly cahnt quait, 
ehmentseh, as the French seh, je ne comprends 
pas — 

(The American turns quickly on hearing this and 
walks rapidly back to the counter.) 

THe AMERICAN: Parlez-vous francais? 

THE ENGLISHMAN: Un peu, oui — mais — 

THe American: Ah, quelle chance! Parlons fran- 
cais! 

THe EnGLisHMAN: Alors, qu’est-ce qu’il vous faut? 
THe AMERICAN: Ce qu’il faut, c’est un peu d’es- 
sence pour mon briquet. 

THe ENcLisHMAN: Ah, ouiouiouiouioui! (He pro- 
duces a can of lighter fluid from beneath.) 
THe AmerIcAN: Ah, bonbonbonbonbon! 
became very French.) 

THE ENGLISHMAN: Comme c’est rigolo! Je vous ai 


(They 


demandé tout-a-l’heure si vous veuliez de l’essence— 
en anglais — 

THE AMERICAN: En anglais? Vraiment! (They 
shake with laughter.) Ca, c’est drole, vous savez! 
THE EncuisHMAN: (Filling the lighter.) Un peu 
plus? 

THE AMERICAN: Assez, assez! C’est trés bien. (He 
tries the lighter.) (It works.) Bon! Ca marche! 
THE ENGLISHMAN: Oui, ca marche trés bien. 

THE AMERICAN: Et, maintenant, combien je vous 
dois, monsieur? 

THE ENGLISHMAN: Rien, absolument rien! 

THE AMERICAN: Mais, vous étes trop gentil! 

THE ENGLISHMAN: Pas du tout, pas du tout, mon 
vieux! 

THe American: Alors, je vous dirai bon jour, 
monsieur. 

THE ENGLISHMAN: Bon jour, monsieur! 
shake hands, bowing.) 

THE AMERICAN: J’espére que madame, votre mére, 
va bien. 

THE ENGLISHMAN: Trés bien, merci! 
mille? 

THE AMERICAN: Trés bien, merci! (Bowing polite- 
ly.) Alors, mes remerciements! (Tipping his hat 
and bowing profusely.) Bon jour, monsieur! 
THE ENGLISHMAN: (Bowing courteously.) 
jour, monsieur! 

(They shake hands again. The American goes out 
humming happily and turns down the Haymarket 
toward the office of the American Express Com- 


pany.) 


(They 


Et votre fa- 


Bon 
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Courtesy, Bureau of Animal Industry 


ICTURE for yourself a large barn in a dairy 

state. It is evening, and three hundred cows 
who have grazed all day are rounded up in this 
barn for milking. A pleasant industrial scene, 
and one often used to exemplify orderliness and 
placidity. A laborer notices one cow at the far 
end standing with her back somewhat arched. 
She is not feeding. Alarmed, the handler calls 
the boss. The cow is segregated and her tem- 
perature is taken. It is found to be rather high, 
and by this time everyone concerned is thoroughly 
alarmed. 


The next morning the cow is drooling and com- 
mencing to smack her lips. By noon a state 
veterinary officer is-on the spot, and within a few 
hours he has called in assistants. This and every 
one of the other two hundred and _ ninety-nine 
cows is taken out and slaughtered. That night 
they are buried, and disinfection of every square 
inch of the barn and the yards is under way. 
For two months or more that dairyman will not 
be permitted to restock his premises. Aside from 
the loss of fine stock, the owner also faces the 
loss of business and the probability of great 
difficulty in regaining his trade when eventually 
he is again operating. To say that a disaster has 
struck him is to put it moderately. 

What has struck without warning in his herd, 
as it might in any herd, is the most communicable 
disease of either man or animal: foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

This, and oiher aspects of animal diseases and 
the measures taken by the United States Govern- 
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Formalin gas fumigation performed upon 
leaving a premise where infection exists. 


War on Imported 


Animal Disease 


By W. Stratton ANDERSON, Jr., 
Foreign Service School 


ment to prevent the introduction into and spread 
within this country of animal diseases, was 
clearly and forcefully outlined in a day-long 
lecture by Dr. Severin O. Fladness, Chief of the 
Field Inspection Division of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, United States Department of Agri- 


culture, before the Foreign Service Officers’ 
Training School in the Department on Febru- 
ary 2. 


Courtesy, Bureau of Animal Industry 
Good clinical case. Note inspector’s complete rubber 
outfit which can be disinfected. 
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Foot and mouth dis- 
ease is undoubtedly the 
most feared of all the 
scourges of animals, Dr. 
Fladness stated, not only 
because it is the most 
communicable, but also 
because the filtrable vi- 
rus which causes it can- 
not be cultivated in the 
laboratory and no vac- 
cine has ever been dis- 
covered which would 
safely protect against it. 
Furthermore, even an 
actual case of the disease 
does not render an ani- 
mal immune from subse- 
quent attacks. While the 
disease is fatal in only 
about one case in 15 or 
20, an attack destroys 
the milk and _ breeding 
value of many of its 
victims. 

The United States is 
one of the handful of 
countries which is entirely free of foot and mouth 
disease, (aphthus fever, aftosa, fiévre aphtheuse). 
But it is chronically free only because of such 
drastic measures as those described above, and 
because of the vigilance of the Department of 
Agriculture and various state agencies in smoth- 
ering occasional outbreaks, and of the Foreign 
Service in rapid reporting of outbreaks abroad 
and care in the documentation of animals and 
their by-products which might bring the virus 
into the United States. 

The loss to American cattle and dairy men 
in the past through destruction of stock infected 
with foot-and-mouth disease has run into stagger- 
ing figures. The 1924 outbreak in California is 
estimated to have resulted in a $100,000,000 loss, 
of which interference with commerce was_ the 
greatest factor. 

The North American continent is happily en- 
tirely free of the disease, but it has battened 
on Europe and Asia and despite heroic measures 
to control and eradicate it, this may never be 
done. Since the virus crossed from North Africa 
into France in May, 1937, the United States has 
been obliged to blacklist nearly every country of 
the world for the purposes of this commerce. 
Every now and then foot-and-mouth disease shows 
up in the United States, and when it does, there 
is plenty of hustling to wipe it out while local- 
ized. In some cases, new centers of infection 


The slaughter completed. Careasses will be slashed 
and covered with quicklime before burial. 


have turned up hundreds 
of miles away within a 
few days. Usually it is 
not known exactly how 
the virus travelled. It can 
resist intense cold for 
long periods, but heat 
and light are inimical, 
and ordinary exposure 
will kill it within 60 
days. However, it may 
travel on the feet or 
hooves of poultry, ani- 
mals and man, on auto- 
mobile tires, in garbage, 
or in scores of other 
ways — and when it 
reaches another herd or 
flock, it breaks out with 
renewed virulence. The 
importation of this vi- 
rus, even for laboratory 
use, is barred. 

There are a_ good 
many other contagious 
animal diseases against 
which the Federal Gov- 
ernment takes measures of protection, among them 
glanders, dourine, anthrax, contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia, splenetic or tick fever, tuberculosis, 
rinderpest, surra, scabies, hog cholera and Bang’s 
disease. Rinderpest is more destructive than 
foot-and-mouth disease, but it is less communi- 
cable, is not indigenous to the temperate zone, 
and may be prevented by the use of an existing 
vaccine. Anthrax is another scourge, being fa- 
tal to man as well as to animals, and the bac- 
teria enjoys tremendous longevity. There is a 
test tube in which it has been living eighteen 
years. But the bacterium can be cultivated in the 
laboratory, and a vaccine has been developed. 
Insect borne diseases, such as tick fever, are not 
so hard to control. 

Only cloven-hoofed animals are susceptible to 
foot-and-mouth disease. Horses, happily, are 
exempt. 

Ruminants and swine, as well as their fresh, 
chilled or frozen meat, from countries in which 
rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease exist, are 
prohibited entry into the United States under the 
Act of June 17, 1930 (46 Stat. 689) and various 
orders thereunder, including Bureau of Animal 
Industry Order 366, as amended. However, it is 
not the purpose of this brief account to list all 
the quarantine restrictions and orders. 

It has been mentioned that the foot-and-mouth 

(Continued on page 343) 
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JUAREZ 


All of the diplomatic missions of the American 
republics in Washington were invited to attend the 
“world premiere” of Warner Brothers new film 
“Juarez” in New York city last month, and a mem- 
ber of the JouRNAL staff was privileged to accom- 
pany them. Among the prominent guests were a 
great-grandson of Benito Juarez, the Mexican 
Charge d’Affaires in Washington, Dr. Luis Quin- 
tanilla, and Ambassador Josephus Danels. 


“Juarez” is a fine dramatic piece, of compelling 
realism and great beauty. It deals with the tragic 
story of Maximilian and Carlotta who were per- 
suaded by Napoleon III to accept the untenable 
throne of the Aztecs, and the action deals with their 
bewildered efforts to establish a benevolent absolut- 
ism on a people united under the patriot leader, 
Benito Juarez. For a time, with the support of 
French troops, Maximilian appears to succeed. But 
when the fall of the Confederacy brings Union 
troops to the Rio Grande, the game is clearly up, 
and Napoleon III orders the withdrawal of his 
force from Mexico. The story ends with the frantic, 
futiie appeal of Carlotta at Versailles, and with 
Maximilian against the adobe wall at Queretaro. 

The picture is excellently cast with Paul Muni 
as Juarez, Brian Aherne as Maximilian, and Bette 
Davis as Carlotta. Although some liberties are taken 
with history and perhaps also with the ideology of 
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SCREEN 
AND 


STAGE 


In the film story, “Juarez,” 

Maximilian presents his 

successor to the Mexican 
throne. 


the conflicting forces, “Juarez” is a satisfying 
dramatic production, of which Warner Brothers 
can well be proud. It is moreover gratifying to note 
that Warner Brothers contemplate the production 
of a series of motion pictures based on leading char- 
acters and historical events in the other American 
republics. Among those scheduled for early release 
is a film on the life of Simon Bolivar. 


MEXICANA 


Warner Brothers’ guests at “Juarez” were in- 
vited by Mr. Celestino Gorostiza, producer of “Mex- 
icana” (known in Mexico as “Upa y Apa”) to at- 
tend that show at the 46th Street Theatre. 

While lacking some of the splendor of Roberto 
Soto’s “Rayando el Sol” the current production 
exceeds it in imaginative quality, in naturalness and 
in interest for the non-Mexican. In a number of 
scenes a very large troupe presents typical Mexican 
customs, costumes and music with charm and ap- 
peal. The cast does not have a professional touch. 
and this, in a production of this character, adds to 
its fascination. The scenes run from gay to tragic. 
The mass finales of the two acts are especially im- 
pressive. All who see this attempt to introduce 
the Mexican theatre to the United States will wish 
it entire success. 
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LETTER 


Athens, Greece 
13 March, 1939. 

To the Editors, 

FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, 

Department of State, 
Washington. 

SIRS: 

The proposal for the establishment of a club room 
I think excellent. On all of my visits at the Depart- 
ment I have found the old room 109 being used by 
numerous visiting officers, and I recall perhaps a 
dozen officers with whom my only meeting has been 
for a few brief moments in its inhospitable interior; 
not to mention the number of old friends that I en- 
countered there. I believe the number of such agree- 
able encounters would be greatly increased by mak- 
ing the room comfortable; and by providing it with 
current information on what is going on in Wash- 
ington, what visiting officers are in town, what re- 
tired officers are in the vicinity, what accommoda- 
tions and rates are available for Foreign Service ofh- 
cers in clubs, hotels, furnished apartment buildings, 
et cetera. 

Younger officers suggest that the Association send 
officers in the field a mimeographed sheet of infor- 
mation about accommodations and rates. They say 


they would like to have this before they arrive at 
the Union Station with wife, child, a taxi-load of 
baggage and a knowledge of Washington dimmed 
by three years’ service in East Africa. 

Although all this information may be available 
now, it can’t be found in one place, nor in compre- 


hensive form. The list of officers on home leave 
should be expanded to include the names of those 
en route, and when they are expected to arrive, lest 
you miss by a day, as I have done, old friends from 
some other part of the world you are anxious to 
meet again. And there should be an up-to-the-day 
list of officers on duty in the Department. An ofh- 
cer who is en route six weeks from India or China 
can’t keep abreast of changes. 

A more spacious room, I believe, would be justi- 
fied for use as a club room, but a location equally 
as central as the old one is essential to its useful- 
ness. 

Surely the carry-out of this proposal should go a 
long way to alleviate the feeling often expressed by 
younger officers of disappointment with their visits 
to Washington after some years of service abroad. 

Respectfully yours, 
HaRoLp SHANTZ, 
First Secretary of Legation. 

Epirors’ Note: A list of Foreign Service officers 
currently assigned to the Department, as well as a 
list of retired Foreign Service Officers in the U. S., 
is now posted in Room 121, which has taken the 
place of Room 109 for the use of visiting officers. 
There is also a list of those officers who are expected 
to arrive in Washington in the near future, in so far 
as such information is available. Steps are being 
taken to prepare a list of hotels, clubs and apart- 
ments offering accommodations to Foreign Service 
officers, while a list is also maintained of real estate 
agents in the Washington area. 


Maximilian and Carlotta 
arrive at Veracruz—from 
the film “Juarez.” 
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EDITORS’ COLUMN 
RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 


Reference was made in this column in the Novem- 
ber, 1938 issue to work on a bill to provide for the 
revision of the retirement system of the Foreign 
Service. The signature by the President on April 
24th of Public—No. 40—76th Congress marks the 
successful completion of that work. The provisions 
of the legislation become effective July 1, 1939. 

Section 1 of the Act authorizes, within available 
appropriations, additional compensation to clerks 
and to other employees in the Foreign Service who 
are American citizens to help them to meet unusual 
or excessive costs of living. Section 2 deals with 
the grades, classifications and salaries of officers in 
the Foreign Service. Section 3, the central portion 
of the Act, contains the principles for the establish- 
ment of the retirement and disability system of the 
Foreign Service. Section 4 is devoted to automatic 
annual salary increases; promotion in salary for 
especially meritorious service, but within the salary 
range of the various classes; and provisions with 
respect to separation from the Foreign Service. 

The enactment of this legislation will be of espe- 
cial interest to members of the Service as another 
evidence of the fine work that is being done by offi- 
cers who share the responsibility for the Service’s 
efficient organization. Assistant Secretary Messer- 
smith and Charles Hosmer are entitled to great 
credit and appreciation for their thorough and 
painstaking accomplishment in this case. The great 
majority of Foreign Service Officers are devoting 
themselves to an exacting profession upon which 
they and their families are dependent for a liveli- 
hood. This legislation is of real value in aiding 
them to plan for that economic security upon which 
all efficient work depends. The retirement system 
as worked out is eminently fair and offers a choice 
to meet individual needs. Family status, length of 
service, age at retirement, and other pertinent fac- 
tors have been taken into consideration. 

Mr. Messersmith’s untiring efforts in behalf of 
the Service are nowhere more evident than in the 
passage of this important legislation. Without his 
constant attention, his sincerity of purpose, and his 
deep personal interest, such contributions to the 
welfare of the Service would be slow and difficult of 
attainment. The Department is fortunate in having 
him in the responsible key post of legislative officer, 
where he never loses sight of opportunities to im- 
prove conditions in the Service. 

Mr. Hosmer, who drafted the legislation in ques- 
tion and on whom devolved the responsibility of 
following it through to enactment, consulted many 

(Continued on page 349) 
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News from the Department 


By P. Department of State 


The Secretary 


Secretary Hull lunched with President Roosevelt 
at the White House on April 17. On April 19 he 
received George Hager, president of Rotary Inter- 
national, and on April 21 he received the 17 mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service Officers’ “Training 
School, who were introduced by its director, J. 
Klahr Huddle. He delivered an address at the an- 
nual dinner held in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the American Red Cross at the May- 
flower Hotel on April 25 and on April 27 he re- 
ceived Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, retired. On 
April 28 he read a brief statement for a sound film 
recording on the theme, “Liberty, Democracy and 
Peace,” for use in the Science and Education Build- 
ing of the New York’s World Fair. 

On May 2 he received Stanley M. Bruce, Austra- 
lian High Commissioner in London, introduced by 
Ambassador Ronald Lindsay, and on the following 
day he received six Finnish leaders in export, im- 
port and industrial circles, introduced by Hjalmar 
J. Procope, Minister of Finland. On the same date 
he received James Brown Scott, former President 
of the American Society of International Law, and 


George A. Finch, its secretary, who informed Mr. - 


Hull that he had been elected president of that or- 
ganization. On May 4 he attended the annual din- 
ner of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States held at the Willard Hotel. 

On May 5 the Secretary and Mrs. Hull were pres- 
ent at the Union Station, together with President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt and other members of the Cabi- 
net and their wives, to formally welcome the Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua and Senora de Somoza upon 


their arrival in Washington on an official visit. It 
was the first time that President Roosevelt had left 
the White House to receive a visiting foreign Chief 
of State since he assumed office in 1933. The wel- 
come was staged amid scenes of unusual military 
pageantry, with field artillery 75’s giving a 21-gun 
salute; 5,000 soldiers, sailors and marines lining 
the rouie and supplemented by hundreds of police 
and firemen; a fleet of Army “flying fortresses” 
and pursuit planes roaring overhead; and crowds 
estimated by the press as larger than that of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s first inaugural parade. 

On the same date the Secretary and Mrs. Hull at- 
tended an afternoon tea and subsequently a dinner 
at the White House in honor of the Nicaraguan 
visitors, and on May 7 the Secretary and Mrs. Hull 
entertained the visitors at a luncheon at the Carlton 
Hotel. The guests from the Department were the 
Undersecretary and Mrs. Welles, the Assistant Sec- 
retary and Mrs. Messersmith, the Assistant Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Berle, George T. Summerlin, Chief 
of Protocol, and H. Charles Spruks, Ceremonial Of- 
ficer. 

On May 6 the Secretary and Mrs. Hull extended a 
welcome at the Union Station to the Crown Prince 
and Crown Princess of Denmark and Iceland. Others 
at the station from the Department for the welcom- 
ing ceremonies were George T. Summerlin, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Clement Dunn, and Mr. and Mrs. Pierre- 
pont Moffatt. They attended a dinner at the Danish 
Legation that night in honor of the visitors, and on 
May 8 the Secretary and Mrs. Hull entertained for 
the visitors at luncheon at the Carlton Hotel. The 
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guests from the Department were Ambassador and 
Mrs. Weddell, the Assistant Secretary and Mrs. 
Sayre, George T. Summerlin, Mr. and Mrs. James 
Clement Dunn, and Stanley Woodward, Assistant 
Chief of Protocol. 

On May 9 the Secretary received the Polish Am- 
bassador, Count Jerzy Potocki, who introduced An- 
toni Roman, Minister of Commerce and Industry, 
and Alexander Bobkowski, Vice Minister of Com- 
munications, of Poland. On May 10 he received Am- 
bassador Lindsay, who introduced R. S. Hudson, 
Secretary of the Department of Overseas Trade of 
Great Britain. 

Assistant Secretary Sayre 

Assistant Secretary Sayre made five public 
speeches during the month ending May 10. He 
spoke in Washington on April 17 while acting as 
chairman of the second general session of the Na- 
tional Parole Conference. On April 20 and 21 he 
delivered a series of three lectures on the subject, 
“The Protection of American Export Trade,” at 
Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri. The lec- 
tures constituted the annual John Finley Green 
memorial lectures and, as has been done for the 
memorial series for speakers during preceding years, 
will be published in book form. On May 5 he de- 
livered an address on the subject, “The Special 
Significance of the Trade Agreements Program To- 
day,” at the luncheon of the National Council of 
American Importers, Inc., held at the Astor Hotel 
in New York City. On May 3 he spoke on the radio 
program sponsored by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs on the subject of the reciprocal 
trade agreements. The statement was broadcast 
over a National Broadcasting Company network. 


Assistant Secretary Messersmith 

Assistant Secretary Messersmith represented Sec- 
retary Hull in reading an address prepared by the 
latter at the inaugural session of the Tenth Inter- 
national Congress of Military Medicine and Phar- 
macy held in Washington on 
May 9. The address con- 
veyed a greeting extended by 
President Roosevelt. 


* 


Assistant Secretary Berle 
Assistant Secretary Berle 
delivered an address on the 
subject, “The Policy of the 
United States in Latin Amer- 
ict,” at the meeting of the 
Academy of Political Science 
in New York City on May 3. 
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A. W. Weddell 


Ambassador Alexander W. Weddell 
The Ambassador to Argentina, Mr. Alexander W. 
Weddell, was nominated on April 19 by President 
Roosevelt as Ambassador to Spain to succeed Am- 
bassador Claude G. Bowers, who in May was at St. 
Jean de Luz, France, incident to the closing of the 
Embassy there. The Senate confirmed the nomina- 
tion on April 27. The Ambassador and Mrs. Wed- 
dell planned to sail from New York City on May 17 
on the S.S. Washington en route to the present 
Embassy at San Sebastian. 
*% * 
Ambassador William C. Bullitt 
The Ambassador to France, Mr. William C. Bul- 
litt, was the subject of a very complimentary article 
in the column, “Man of the Week,” which appeared 
in the New York Evening Post on April 22. 
* * * 
Ambassador Norman Armour 
The Ambassador to Chile, Mr. Norman Armour, 
was nominated on May 4 by President Roosevelt as 
Ambassador to Argentina to succeed Ambassador 
Alexander W. Weddell. 
* 
Ambassador Jefferson Caffery 
The Ambassador to Brazil, Mr. Jefferson Caffery, 
following his arrival at Rio on April 20 after home 
leave, made a three-day visit to the state of Sao 
Paulo as the guest of that state in early May. On 
May 6 he was the guest of honor at a banquet given 
by Carol H. Foster, Consul General at Sao Paulo. 
*% *% 
Ambassador Nelson T. Johnson 
The Ambassador to China, Mr. Nelson T. John- 
son, following home leave spent latterly with his 
family at Cody, Wyoming, sailed from San Fran- 
cisco on May 6 on the S.S. President Coolidge for 
Shanghai en route to the Embassy located at present 
at Chungking. 
Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy 
The Ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. Joseph P. 
Kennedy, was host at dinner 
in London on May 4 in honor 
of their Majesties, the King 
and Queen, prior to their de- 
parture for the United States 
and Canada. Ambassador 
Bullitt also attended the din- 
ner, having made the round 
trip from Paris by plane 
especially for the occasion. 
*% * 
Ambassador Joseph C. Grew 
The Ambassador to Japan, 
Mr. Joseph C. Grew, partici- 


pated in the va- 
rious services 
and ceremonies 
held in Tokyo 
during the lat- 
ter part of April 
in connection 
with the funeral 
of Ambassador 
Saito, former 
Japanese Am- 
bassador to the 
United States, 
whose remains 
were borne to 
Japan on the 
U.S.S. Astoria. 


Ambassador Minister Frank P. Corrigan introduces ranking officers of the United 
Grew spoke on States Fleet to President Arosamena of Panama on April 29. Left to 
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British - Ameri- 
can Society. 
* 
Minister Daniel 
C. Roper 
The nomina- 
tion of Mr. 
Daniel C. Roper, 
a native of South 
Carolina and 
until recently 
Secretary of 
Commerce, as 
Minister to Can- 
ada was sent to 
the Senate by 
President Roose- 
velt on May 1. 


die etemiinn af right: Admiral C. C. Bloch, Commander in Chief of the Fleet; Admiral The Senate con- 


the funeral on 


sented Captain 
Turner, of the Astoria, to the Emperor in a private 
audience. 
* * * 
Ambassador Josephus Daniels 
The Ambassador to Mexico, Mr. Josephus Dan- 
iels, proceeded by plane from Mexico City to Golds- 
borough, North Carolina, on April 15 on account 
of the illness and death of his brother. He subse- 
quently visited the Department and attended the 
39th annual luncheon of The Associated Press held 
on April 24 in New York City. He left Washington 
on April 26 by train and resumed charge in Mexico 
City four days later. 
*% 
Minister John C. Wiley 
The Minister to Latvia and Estonia, Mr. John C. 
Wiley, accompanied by Mrs. Wiley, sailed from 
New York City on April 26 on the S.S. Manhattan 
en route to their post at Riga following home leave. 
* * * 
Minister Florence J. Harriman 
The Minister to Norway, Mrs. Florence J. Harri- 
man, made an exceptional two-day trip in mid- 
March to the Lofoten Islands, above the Arctic 
Circle and center of the Norwegian cod-fish indus- 
try. Accompanied by her granddaughter and sev- 
eral other persons, the Minister left Trondheim and 
visited several points on the islands, the highlight 
of the trip having been a day at sea with the fleet 
of 4,000 cod boats. During the trip she made a 
radio talk broadcast over all Norwegian stations 
and at Trondheim she made a speech before the 


E. C. Kalbfus, in Command of Battleships; Vice Admiral Adolphus firmed the nom- 
Andrews, Commander of Scouting Force; Juan Demosthenes Arosa- ination on May 
April 18 and on — mena, President of Panama; Minister Frank P. Corrigan; Rear Admiral 8. Mr. 
April 24 he pre- Fairfax Leary and Rear Admiral W. C. Watts of Admiral Bloch’s staff. 


Roper 
conferred on 
May 2 with off- 
cials in the Department and announced to the press 
that he would remain as Minister only temporarily, 
possibly only two or three months, and then return 
to the practice of law in Washington. Mr. and Mrs. 
Roper left Washington on May 11 for Ottawa. 
% * 


% 


Minister Fay Allen Des Portes 


The Minister to Guatemala, Mr. Fay Allen Des 
Portes, visited the Department on April 27 upon ar- 
rival from his post. He subsequently visited New 
York City and his home at Winslow, South Caro- 
lina, prior to his scheduled sailing from New York 
City for his post on May 20. 


% * 


Minister Frank P. Corrigan 


The Minister to Panama, Dr. Frank P. Corrigan, 
on April 29 presented to President Juan Arosamena, 
of Panama, several of the highest ranking officers 
of the United States Navy during the transit of the 
fleet through the Panama Canal en route to the 
Pacific coast. The group of officers presented to 
President Arosamena was headed by Admiral C. C. 
Bloch, commander in chief of the fleet. 

The Minister and Mrs. Corrigan were hosts at a 
buffet supper at the Legation on April 30 for 40 
persons in honor of Fayette J. Flexer, Secretary of 
the Legation, prior to his departure for Washington 
en route to his new post at Santiago, Chile. 


(Continued on page 354) 
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News from the 


SHEFFIELD 


Mr. James Roosevelt arrived at the Firbeck 
Aerodrome on Sunday evening, April 23rd, for a 
brief stay on his way to Leeds, where he spent the 
night, before continuing his visit to the Yorkshire 
Moors which figures so prominently in the film 
“Wuthering Heights”, for which Mr. Roosevelt is 
largely responsible. 

Mr. Roosevelt was met at the landing field by the 
Lord Mayor of Sheffield, the Master Cutler of Hal- 
lamshire, newspaper editors, and the writer. He was 
escorted to the nearby Firbeck Hall Country Club 
where a reception was given in his honor. Mr. 
Roosevelt expected a car from London to take him 
to Leeds, but as this did not turn up, the writer 
offered to drive him over. The offer was graciously 
accepted. My wife accompanied us. We drove to 
the Queens Hotel at Leeds where the three of us had 
dinner. 


Henry O. RAMSEY. 


COST RICA 


On horse- 
back Third 
Secretary John 
B. Ocheltree 
has climbed 
two of the 
three highest 
volcanos in 
Costa Rica— 
Irazu and Tur- 
rialba. The 
third. Poaz, 
will be done 
in due course. 

Ocheltree 
says that from 
those great 
heights — elev- 
en thousand 
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H. J. Staines, Managing Director of The Sheffield Telegraph and Daily 
Independent; Vice Consul Henry O. Ramsey; the Lord Mayor of Shef- 
field; Mr. James Roosevelt; the Master Cutler of Hallamshire. 


Field 


feet and more—he can see two oceans and all the 
boundaries in Central America. 
Cuar.es W. Lewis, Jr. 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


Since the beginning of the year the visits to 
Brazil of various American naval vessels have been 
occasions for numerous extra-duty activities on the 
part of Foreign Service Officers and local American 
naval and army officers. 

The U.S.S. Davis visited Rio de Janeiro on a 
shakedown cruise between February 9th and 15th, 
followed by Cruiser Division Seven (U.S.S. San 
Francisco, U.S.S. Quincy and U.S.S. Tuscaloosa) 
from April 22nd to 29th and the submarine Sargo, 
also on shakedown, from April 29th to May 5th. The 
latter vessel also visited Pernambuco en route and is 
scheduled to visit Bahia and Para on the homeward 
voyage, Consuls Janz and Green being at present 
engaged in making arrangements for their reception. 

At Pernambuco “Newbie” and Mrs. Walmsley 
were genial 
hosts at an 
official dinner 
for 23 guests, 
including lead- 
ing Brazilian 
officials, the 
Commander 
and officers of 
the Sargo and 
members of 
the American 
colony. “New- 
bie’s” after- 
dinner speech 
in Portuguese 
was a model 
of brevity and 
good taste. The 
Walmsleys 
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were also hosts 
at a reception 
for 125 guests. 

Ambassador 
and Mrs. Caf- 
fery returned 
from the 
United States 
on April 19th 
and, notwith- 
standing the 
press of offi- 
cial matters, 
they found 
time to put 
their home in 
order to enter- 
tain the officers 
of Cruiser Di- 
vision Seven, 
Brazilian offi- 
cials, members 
of the diplomatic corps, and local Americans when 
the cruisers arrived three days later. 

The American Society of Rio de Janeiro (would 
that every post had such a proud and energetic 
American organization) was host at a tea-dance at 
the Country Club where the Ensigns and younger 
officers astounded the Brazilians by dancing the 
“Samba” and “Maxixe.” 

The numerous social events which attended the 
visit of the ships were characterized by an unaf- 
fected frater- 
nization be- 
tween Ameri- 
can and Bra- 
zilian officials 
of various serv- 
ices. Add to 
this the splen- 
did impression 
made by effi- 
cient looking 
‘“‘oobs’’ in 
spotless whites 
as they saun- 
tered (but did 
not weave) up 
the Avenida 
Rio Branco in 
company with 
Brazilian sail- 
ors and civil- 
ians and you 
have a fair 
picture of 
what the visit 


Stopping for lunch, Vice Consul 


and 

counter fellow travellers on the remote Nam U River in Laos. 

spot at which this picture was taken was reached after traveling four 

days by ship, three days by automobile, two days on horseback, and 
five days by pirogue, from Saigon. 


American Consulate at Amoy, China. 
of Thomas Jefferson’s home, “Monticello.” Photograph by Karl deG. 
MacVitty. 


accomplished. 
Advices 
have now been 
received to the 
effect that the 
U.S.S. Nash- 
ville, with Gen- 
eral George 
Marshall 
aboard, is ex- 
pected to ar- 
rive later this 
month — and 
so the good 
work goes on. 


Uruguay, 
Mrs. John Peabody Palmer en- which _ sailed 


a yesterday for 


home, carried 
some interest- 
ing and dis- 
tinguished passengers, among whom were Counselor 
and Mrs. Robert M. Scotten who, with characteristic 
dynamic energy, had pulled up in barely two weeks 
the roots sunk in Brazilian soil after three years here 
and are now en route to Madrid. There were also 
“Bill” Flournoy and his family en route to their new 
post at Managua, Ambassador and Mrs. Steinhardt 
from Lima, and lastly Carmen Miranda—the toast of 
Brazilians—who is proceeding to the United States 
to give the American public her original interpre- 
tation of true 
Bahianasongs, 
including: “O 
que que a Ba- 
hiana tem?” 


HONG KONG 


Mrs. Willys 
R. Peck. wife 
of the Coun- 
selor of Em- 
bassy at Nan- 
king, arrived 
on the SS. 
President Taft 
and departed 
two days after 
for Haiphong 
en route to 
Kunming and 
from there by 
air to Chung- 
king. 
(Continued on 

page 345) 
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A Political Bookshelf 


Cyrit WYNNE, Review Editor 


Iv Is Laver THAN You THINK, by Max Lerner. 260 
pages. The Viking Press, New York, 1939. Price, $2.50. 


The subtitle of this book is The Need for a Mili- 
tant Democracy, and in the Epilogue, which is en- 
titled History is Written by the Survivors, the 
author observes: 


“If there is a note of urgency in what I have 
written, it is because time, as the lawyers say, 
is of the essence of our problem. Before the 
crisis-democracies can be transformed into so- 
cialized collectivisms they must first survive. 
They must survive against the anarchy of un- 
planned capitalism, the concentration of cor- 
porate power, the sabotaging efforts of reac- 
tionary business, the incipient fascist move- 
ments within, the aggressive fascist imperialism 
without.” 


This passage is an indication of the tone of the book. 

Dr. Lerner, until recently editor of The Nation 
and now a professor at Williams College, expresses 
his purpose in the Foreword as being an effort to 
help liberalism change from “a body of ideals on an 
impossible economic and political base” to a more 
vital and constructive force. He sees the great po- 
litical battle of our generation as one “over what 
democracy means and how it can survive.” The 
author writes with deep conviction and strong feel- 
ing. He is frankly partisan, but sound and gener- 
ally fair. There will be violent disagreement with 
many of his views, but it will be difficult, I believe, 
to refute his principal arguments as to the course 
that democracy should pursue. In a world shaken 
by ideological strife, the book should be stimulating 
reading for Foreign Service Officers. 

The author thinks that the new type of liberal, 
upon whom the continued existence of liberalism de- 
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pends, is the democratic collectivist; that liberalism 
once was a fighting world movement, and it must 
be so again in the form of democratic collectivism; 
and that democracy has the youthful energies and 
fascism is a throwback to decadence and feudalism. 
He is of the opinion that fascism is not a new weap- 
on of capitalism, but that it was inherent in capi- 
talist culture from the start; that Hitler’s manipula- 
tion of the masses was borrowed from the capitalist 
system; and that fascism is a revolt against the 
wider implications of the democratic system and re- 
sults from economic collapse, political paralysis and 
psychological hysteria. Alternative courses of ac- 
tion, from the point of view of war or peace, are 
seen as appeasement of the fascists in order to use 
them as a bulwark against radicals of the Left, or 
restraint of the fascist dictators so that the democra- 
cies may have a chance to work out their own salva- 
tion. Dr. Lerner believes that the latter is the lesser 
of two evils. 

The chapter on Marxism includes an examination 
of what the author considers the errors of Marxists 
to have been. The Left is found to be in retreat. 
Popular Front experiments in many countries re- 
ceive comment. The conclusion reached is that the 
future will bring a fusion of the proletarian and na- 
tionalist concepts. Dr. Lerner ventures the opinion 
that that future will belong to Russia, China, and, 
he hopes, the United States. 

The chapters on democracy and on majorities 
and minorities are the best in the book. The author 
formulates his platform for democracy in the follow- 
ing terms: (1) democracy must mean political and 
civil liberties for all, with constitutional protection 
of both majority and minority rights; (2) democ- 
racy must be economic as well as political; (3) 
democracy must mean majority rule; (4) democ- 
racy must provide freedom for social change 

(Continued on page 348) 
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Wooprow Witson, Lire ANp Letters, by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. Volume VII, “War Leader, April 6, 1917- 
February 28, 1918” (New York, 1939), pages xix, 604. 

The earlier six volumes of the Life and Letters of 
Woodrow Wilson have been read mostly to satisfy 
curiosity about the man, to gain information about 
the President’s actions and policies and the con- 
troversies swirling about them, and to clarify the 
remembered picture of the tremendous ’teen years 
of the century. The events and forces and the in- 
fluences of men then living still concern us deeply: 
the past is not past, but part of the present and 
future. When we were reading those volumes, we 
were enjoying one of the most outstanding biogra- 
phies of the time, and superb literature—to which 
Mr. Baker brought the skill, the attractive style, and 
the insight that were harvested from his several dec- 
ades of writing as “David Grayson,” New England 
philosopher and genial neighbor to Americans 
everywhere. 

Volume VII is no longer biography. The warm 
touch of the interpreter is missed; his probing an- 
alysis and meaningful synthesis of Wil- 
son’s thought and domestic and world 
forces are cut out. Nor is what we now { 
read history. We read the letters and 
chronology of events and developments 
from which biography could be written 
and which a history would use. None- 
theless, from this array of source mate- 
rials, for the most part essentially com- 
plete, one can by careful study secure 
the information and _ understanding 
sought. But study carefully the reader 
must. To say so is not to criticise the - 
author’s reasons for altering his procedure; it is 
simply to say that the new method—a proportioned, 
chronological presentation of selected letters and 
historical facts—limits the readability of the book 
to those who will do the necessary thinking and 
make a patterned arrangement of the facts. The loss 
of biographical charm and critical comment will be 
regretted, though the honesty of approach, the de- 
tached selection of materials, and the persistent ef- 
fort of Mr. Baker to complete the wearing task he 
undertook fifteen years ago will be fully appreciated. 

The four chapters cover the period April, 1917, 
through February, 1918—before American troops 
sailed to France until after the first American cas- 
ualty lists filtered home and America really caught 
the mood of war. This was the period of getting 
organized to fight effectively: ships to build, troops 
to raise and train, loans to float and money to lend 
to our associates to sustain their stability, food to 
conserve, fuel to move, national organizations to 
form and staff. It was the period too when the 
Executive had to struggle for single control and cen- 


tralized action at home, while struggling to coordi- 
nate our policies with those of the Allies as to peace 
maneuvers and war movements abroad. The Presi- 
dent’s courage and soundness, and his calmness, in 
the conduct of this multitude of duties are only to be 
adequately appraised by a study of the record here 
presented. In relations abroad he was sturdily 
American and persistently independent; in rela- 
tions at home he urged cooperation—and gave it in 
return—and strove for the efficiency compulsory in 
war without sacrificing any integral democratic 
principle. He delegated authority and as far as pos- 
sible chose to guide rather than control. It is amaz- 
ing how intimately he understood the problems and 
bow well he succeeded in the difficult task of pro- 
ducing harmony amongst officials and organizations. 
Sometimes the question of priority of this need over 
that was baffling; but the problems of censorship 
and of criticism of the work of the Administration 
(which he believed were in certain instances quite 
partisan) plagued him throughout. Yet he re- 
mained unusually well, and in his home life he was 
happy—but there was less of humor and 
laughter in his days. 

Specifically on foreign problems, this 
volume reveals much about his attitude 
toward Russia before and after the No- 
vember Revolution in 1917, and about 
his decisions on rights of neutrals, the 
Lansing-Ishii notes, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, war missions, and participation in 
Inter-Allied Councils. He would accept 
no tutelage from our Associates and 
make no formal alliances to any degree. 
He insisted upon independence for the 
American military command, with cooperation in 
action. Political and military international matters 
were kept separate. The book contains much infor- 
mation upon the positive and negative influences of 
the secret treaties. The causes and nature of the 
address containing the “fourteen points,” in the set- 
ting of the time, give added meaning to that move. 
And the role of Congress in regard to the extension 
of our war with respect to Austria Hungary is also 
of much interest. The assistance of Colonel House 
in this period is seen to have been extremely valu- 
able to the President; the development of “the In- 
quiry —-a group of experts to “prepare our case” at 
the Peace Conference (page 254) —is but one illus- 
tration. 

Publication of the more important private papers 
of the War years is rapidly becoming complete. In 
addition to the publications of the earlier post-War 
years, Mr. Lloyd George has quite fully written of 
his role, and Mr. Baker is nearing the end of his 


.task. Perhaps by next autumn, as is expected, Vol- 
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Assignments of Members of F. 8. 0. 
Training School 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS’ TRAINI 


NG SCHOOL: CLASS OF APRIL, 1939 


Front row, left te right: Edmund A. Gullion, Aaron S. Brown, G. Howland Shaw, Chief of the Division of 
Foreign Service Personnel; Francis B. Sayre, Assistant Secretary of State; J. Klahr Huddle, Director of the 
Schooi; Elim O’Shaughnessy and John F. Melby. 
Second row: Harlan B. Clark, Roy M. Melbourne, W. Stratton Anderson, Jr., G. Frederick Reinhardt, Wil- 
liam E. Cole and Milton C. Rewinkel. 
Third row: Herbert V. Olds, Paul Paddock, David A. Thomasson, Jule L. Goetzmann, Gordon H. Mattison, 
Charles W. Thayer and Ray L. Thurston. 


W. Stratton Anderson, Jr., appointed Vice Consul 
at Johannesburg, planned to remain in Washington 
until sailing on June 3 on the S.S. City of New York 
from New York City for his post. 

Aaron S. Brown was assigned temporarily to the 
Visa Division. 

Harlan B. Clark, appointed Vice Consul at Bir- 
mingham, spent part of his leave at his home in 
Brookfield, Ohio, before returning to Washington 
prior to sailing for his new post from New York 
City on May 17 on the S.S. Washington. 

William E. Cole, Jr., appointed Vice Consul at 
Naples, remained in Washington until May 3, and 
then proceeded with Mrs. Cole to his home in 
Werthington, Ohio. They planned to sail from New 
York City on May 20 on the S.S. Exeter. 
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Jule L. Goetzmann, appointed Vice Consul at 
Yokahama, planned to spend the entire month of 
May at his home in Moline, Illinois, and to sail with 
Mrs. Goetzmann on June 2 on the S.S. President 
Cleveland from San Francisco for his post. 

Edmund A. Gullion, appointed Vice Consul at 
Salonika, sailed on May 17 on the S.S. Washington 
from New York City for his post. 

Gordon H. Mattison, appointed Vice Consul at 
Baghdad, sailed on May 20 on the S.S. Exeter from 
New York City for his post. 

Roy M. Melbourne was assigned temporarily to 
the Passport Division. 

John F. Melby was assigned temporarily to the 
Passport Division. 

Herbert V. Olds, appointed Vice Consul at Rotter- 
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Helsinki: Household Goods Shipped in Security 
(steel) Van for the American Embassy 


Security Steel Vans save packing costs, 
ocean freight charges, insurance premiums, 
hotel expenses, — and nervous wear and 
tear. 


See pamphlet “Packing for Overseas Shipment’ 
for simple method of fumigating goods to destroy 
moths, beeties, etc. 


If in Europe or Near East, enquire of Paris Office; 
elsewhere, Washington. 


Security Storage Company 


of Washington 


Affiliated with the American Security & Trust Co. 


1140 FIFTEENTH STREET 


A Safe Depository for 48 Years 
European Office: 
31 Place du Marche St. Honore, Paris 
Telegrams ‘‘Medium” 


N.B. Insurance Rates, Premiums, on the Annual or 
Trip Policies issued by us are guaranteed. NO HIGHER 
than those of similar policies of foreign underwriters. You 
can write us for insurance. Your goods will be covered 


even though your letter arrives after goods are shipped. 


Since it costs no more . . . perhaps less, 
Give American Undernriters a Chance. 


Banking Service 
in Washington, D. C. 


for Foreign Service Officers 


The American Security and 
Trust Company, located oppo- 
site the United States Trea- 
sury, has for forty-eight years 
conducted a general banking, 
trust and safe deposit business. 


It serves the financial needs 
of many thousands of cus- 
tomers, among whom are for- 
eign service officers stationed 
throughout the world. 


Wherever your post of duty 
may be, you, too, will find it 
advantageous to establish a 


banking connection with the 
American Security. 


Inquiries are invited. 


AMERICAN SECURITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


15TH AND PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CapitaL $3,400,000 SurpLus $3,400,000 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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MERCHANT MARINE of AIR 


On duty or on leave, Pan American 
will take you there three times faster, 
and more comfortably. Service to 48 
countries and colonies of Central 
and South America, Alaska, the 
Pacific, and China. .. Connecting 
service to all parts of the world. 


PAN AMERICAN 


AIRWAYS. SYSTEM 


The Plaza is the 
warm friend of all 
world travelers. . . 
Perfection marks 
every detail of ap- 
pointment, service 
and cuisine. A so- 
cial center conven- 
ient to everything 
in town. Subway 
at hotel direct to 
World’s Fair. 


A 25% discount from room 
charges is allowed mem- 
bers of the Foreign Service. 


HENRY A. ROST 
Pres. & Managing Director 


|F acing Central Park « FIFTH AVE. at 59TH STREET 
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dam, spent early May with Mrs. Olds at his home in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, and planned to sail from New 
York City on May 17 on the $.S. Washington for 
his post. 

Elim O’Shaughnessy, appointed Vice Consul at 
Rio, spent the greater part of May at Washington 
and New York City and was scheduled to fly to his 
post in late May or early June. 

Paul Paddock, appointed Vice Consul at Batavia, 
left Washington on April 29 en route to his home 
in Iowa for a brief stay before proceeding to San 
Francisco to sail on May 5 on the S.S. President 
Coolidge. He planned to spend two weeks in Japan 
and to sail from Kobe for Batavia. 

G. Frederick Reinhardt, assigned temporarily to 
the Visa Division, took leave during the greater part 
of May at his home in Oakland, California, and was 
scheduled to return to the Department on May 31. 

Milton C. Rewinkel, appointed Vice Consul at 
Budapest, sailed from New York City on May 17 
on the S.S. Washington for his post. 

Charles W. Thayer, appointed Vice Consul at 
Hamburg, spent the first two weeks of May at his 
home in Villa Nova, Pennsylvania, and sailed from 
New York City on May 17 on the S.S. Washington. 

David A. Thomasson, appointed Vice Consul at 
Tokyo, visited his home in Henderson, Kentucky, 
until May 25 and planned to sail from San Fran- 
cisco on June 2 on the S.S. President Cleveland. 

Ray L. Thurston, appointed Vice Consul! at Na- 
ples, and Mrs. Thurston remained in Washington 
until May 15 and were scheduled to sail from New 
York City on May 20 on the S.S. Exeter. 


INSIDE THE FOREIGN OFFICE 


(Continued from page 318) 


known difficulty arose. Agreements had been tradi- 
tionally sealed with the coat-of-arms of the signa- 
tories. MacDonald had no coat-of-arms and there 
was both perplexity and embarrassment when it be- 
came necessary for him to sign his first agreement. 
A signet with letters “JRM” was hastily ordered 
and the honor of the Foreign Office was saved. 
Even before the War the composition of the dip- 
lomatic service had begun to be less aristocratic. 
Entrance examinations, which were introduced in 
the middle of the last century, have become more 
and more difficult, in order to avoid nepotism. Yet 
until 1919 an applicant had to prove that he pos- 
sessed a private income of at least £400 a year; 
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since then the salaries have been raised so that 
young men without means of their own can live on 
thern. The average salary of a young diplomatic 
official is £300 in London and £500 abroad. The 
top salary of a Counselor is £1,200. But he can be 
Minister at fifty, and well off; or he can become 
an Ambassador, in which case he need not worry 
about money. Pensions are generous. So there are 
good financial prospects as well as prestige in fol- 
lowing the difficult and responsible diplomatic ca- 
reer, even if one passes over the reason given by 
one young man who was asked why he was so fond 
of the diplomatic service. “Because,” he said frank- 
ly, “one gets such marvelous seais in the first row 
whenever anything important is going on!” 


U. S. NAVY PERSONNEL 99% NATIVE 
BORN 


The following notice appeared in the New York 
Times for September 26, 1938: 


“The 10,250 officers and 105,000 enlisted men 
of the navy for the first time in history are al- 
most 100 per cent American born, it was dis- 
closed today in nativity tables just completed by 
the Bureau of Navigation. 

Of the enlisted men, 103,154 were born under 
the American flag, 100,571 of them in the conti- 
nental United States. Of the line officers, whose 
total number is 6,536, all but seventy-eight were 
born in the United States, while of the staff of- 
ficers, including the Construction Corps, Civil En- 


gineers, Medical Corps, Dental Corps and Supply . 


Corps, who number more than 3,500, only fifty- 
six were born in foreign countries. Add twenty- 
five Marine and thirty-nine warrant officers and 
the total for the navy shows that only 198 officers 
were born under foreign flags. 


“Of the seventy-eight line officers born in other 
lands, thirty-five were born under the British 
flag, fifteen in Canada, twelve in England, three in 
Scotland, one in Ireland, one in British Guiana, 
one in India, one in the British West Indies and 
one in Australia. 

“The other forty-three officers of the line were 
born under twenty-two foreign flags, four of them 
in Germany, five in Mexico, three each in Sweden. 
China, Russia and Japan, and two in Denmark. 
Other countries which gave to the navy one line 
officer each include France, Italy, Czechoslovakia. 


Switzerland, Poland, Hungary, Turkey, Greece and 
Panama.” 
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Foreign Service Changes 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since April 15, 1939: 

Robert M. Scotten of Detroit, Michigan, Coun- 
selor of American Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, has been designated Counselor American 
Embassy at Madrid, Spain. 

Alexander C. Kirk of Chicago, Illinois, Counselor 
of American Embassy, Moscow, U.S.S.R., has been 
designated Counselor of American Embassy, Berlin, 
Germany. 

Walter C. Thurston of Phoenix, Arizona, assigned 
as Counselor of American Embassy at Madrid, 
Spain, has been designated Counselor of American 
Embassy at Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

Earl T. Crain of Huntsville, Illinois, American 
Vice Consul at Algiers, Algeria, has been designated 
Third Secretary of American Embassy at Madrid. 
Spain. 

John H. Morgan of Watertown, Massachusetts, 
American Consul at Vienna, Germany, has been 
designated Second Secretary of American Embassy 
at Madrid, Spain. 

William C. Burdett of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
American Consul General at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
has been designated Counselor of American Em- 
bassy at Rio de Janeiro, and will serve in a dual 
capacity. 

Homer M. Byington, Jr., of Norwalk, Connecti- 
cut, American Consul at Naples, Italy, has been 
designated Third Secretary of American Legation 
at Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 

The officers who have been assigned to the For- 
eign Service School since January 17, 1939, have 
now received the following assignments: 

W. Stratton Anderson, Jr., of Carlinville, Illinois, 
assigned as American Vice Consul at Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa. 

Harlan B. Clark of Brookfield, Ohio, assigned as 
American Vice Consul at Birmingham, England. 

William E. Cole, Jr., of Fort Totten, New York, 
assigned as American Vice Consul at Naples, Italy. 

Jule L. Goetzmann of Moline, Illinois, assigned 
American Vice Consul at Yokohama, Japan. 

Edmund A. Gullion of New Castle. New York, 
assigned as American Vice Consul at Salonika, 
Greece. 

Herbert V. Olds of Lynn, Massachusetts, assigned 
as American Vice Consul at Rotterdam, Nether- 
lands. 

Paul Paddock of Marshalltown, Iowa, assigned as 
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American Vice Consul at Batavia, Java, Netherlands 
Indies. 

Milton C. Rewinkel of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
assigned as American Vice Consul at Badapest, 
Hungary. 

Elim O’Shaughnessy of New York, New York, 
assigned as American Vice Consul at Rio de Ja- 
nerio, Brazil. 

Charles W. Thayer of Villa Nova, Pennsylvania, 
assigned as American Vice Consul at Hamburg, 
Germany. 

David A. Thomasson of Henderson, Kentucky, 
assigned as American Vice Consul at Tokyo, Japan. 

Ray L. Thurston of Madison, Wisconsin, assigned 
as American Vice Consul at Naples, Italy. 


The following changes have occurred in the For- 
eign Service since April 22, 1939: 

Robert T. Cowan of Dallas, Texas, American Vice 
Consul at’ Port Said, Egypt, has been assigned 
American Vice Consul at Aden, Arabia. 

John McArdle of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Second Secretary of the American Embassy at 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, now on leave of absence 
in the United States, has resigned from the Foreign 
Service effective at the close of business July 21, 
1939. 

The assignment of Harris N. Cookingham of Red 
Hook, New Jersey, American Consul at Singapore, 
Straits Settlements, as American Consul at Dublin, 
Ireland, has been cancelled. Mr. Cookingham will 
retire from the Foreign Service effective July 1, 
1939. 

Robert F. Woodward of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
American Vice Consul at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, has 
been assigned for duty in the Department of State. 

Arnold Van Benschoten of Providence, Rhode 
Island, American Vice Consul at Antwerp, Belgium, 
has resigned from the Foreign Service effective June 
20, 1939. 

Gordon H. Mattison of Wooster, Ohio, now as- 
signed to the Foreign Service School, has been as- 
signed American Vice Consul at Baghdad, Iraq. 

Philip W. Bonsal of Washington, District of 
Columbia, American Foreign Service Officer, as- 
signed for duty in the Department of State, has 
resigned from the Foreign Service effective at the 
close of business April 17, 1939 to accept the posi- 
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The Savoy-Plaza has 


a diplomatic service 
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rooms... 
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tion of Senior Divisional Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

James K. Penfield of San Francisco, California, 
Language Officer assigned to the American Embassy 
at Peiping, China, has been assigned for duty in the 
Department of State. 


“THE CAMELS ARE COMING” 


(Continued from page 311) 


camel,” or words to that effect. 

Wayne and Porter wanted to leave Tunis at once. 
Much had to be learned about the behavior of 
the desert animal on the high seas, they felt, before 
they could buy any more of them. Diplomatic cour- 
tesy dictated, however, that they remain in the 
harbor until they heard from His Highness, the 
Bey of Tunis. 

One morning while Wayne was _ impatiently 
pacing the deck, waiting to hear from the Bey of 
Tunis, he was surprised to see not one but two 
camels headed toward the docks. They were led 
by a dragoman, who bore the following note: 


“Tunis, August 9, 1855. 
“My dear Major: 

“I have just received two camels from His High- 
ness. One is of the finest quality and full-grown. 
The other is a young one. I send them both with 
my dragoman. You must do the best you can 
with them as it will be impossible to refuse. 

“W. P. Chandler.” 

Both camels were hoisted aboard, and the Supply 
sailed for Malta. Thus were laid the foundations 
for the future camel corps of the United States 
Army. 

The port of Tunis had hardly disappeared on the 
horizon when Porter discovered that the camel 
bought in the market place had developed the itch 
and had to be separated from the others. An isola- 
tion ward was improvised and the afflicted camel 
given the necessary attention to bring about his cure. 

When the Supply arrived in Malta the camel had 
completely recovered and Wayne and Porter went 
ashore to seek more companions for the corps. 
They found to their surprise that the natives had 
already become acquainted with their mission 
through other channels. 

“News of my coming,” wrote Wayne in one of 
his reports, “flew before me on the wind and every 
sore-backed superannuated camel in Asia Minor 
was doctored up and hurried to the coast to be 
generously offered upon the United States at a 
grievous sacrifice of ten times its value.” 

The expedition proceeded to Smyrna where 
Wayne hired two Turks, one who called himself a 
camel doctor and the other just a “camel atten- 
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dant.” To the crew they became known as “Hi 
Jolly,” an adaptation of his correct name, Hadji 
Ali, and “Greek George,” whose real name was 
neither spellable nor pronounceable. 

The ship continued its itinerary around the sea- 
ports of the Levant and finally arrived at Con- 
stantinople where two of the camels which were 
taken ashore for exercise developed the itch again. 

When the Supply left Smyrna for the United 
States, February 15, 1856, it had thirty-three camels 
aboard; twenty camels of burden, corresponding to 
the draft-type horse, nine dromedaries or speed 
camels to be tried in the role of cavalry; three, 
simply classified as “camels” and a twenty-four day 
old “calf” whose type was undetermined. The 
breeds represented were Tunis, Senaar, Muscar, 
Siout, Mount Sinai, Bactrian, Booghdee and Arab. 

The camels did not take kindly to the rolling 
waves. They had to be secured to their stalls in a 
kneeling position when the ship rocked excessively, 
which was most of the time. 

The expedition finally arrived in Indianola, 
Texas, with thirty-four camels, but not all who left 
Smyrna were present. There had been six births 
and four deaths. Two Bactrians, the most highly 
prized camels in the cargo whose presence necessi- 
tated the raising of the Supply’s decks to accom- 
modate them, had died en route. With the excep- 
tion of a few boils and swollen legs the other 
camels were apparently in good health. 

Texans turned out in great numbers to watch the 
unloading of ihe camels. The animals, led by their 
American and Oriental guides, marched down the 
gang-plank in a most docile manner. As soon as 
they hit the solid earth, however, their demeanor 
suddenly changed. They became excited and un- 
controllable. They reared, kicked, cried, broke 
their halters, tore up the picket lines and engaged 
in other fantastic tricks such as pawing and biting 
each other. The Texans, at first amused at these 
antics became panic-stricken and fled. 

Their pranks seemed to have no effect on their 
Oriental guides, who in a cool and deliberate man- 
ner assembled them after they had had “their little 
fun,” as Hi Jolly called it. 

None of the American soldiers detailed from the 
infantry, cavalry and quartermaster corps knew 
anything about packing camels so they had to get 
their instructions from the Orientals. They did 
not understand the Oriental and he did not under- 
stand them. Some of the recruits were afraid of 
the beasts, much to the amusement of the dark- 
skinned Arabs. When the soldier made a mistake 
in packing, the foreigner either laughed at him or 
corrected his error in a tactless manner. The 
American soldiers never like to take instructions 
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from any foreigners and they minced no words in 
telling the Orientals just how they felt about them 
and the outlandish beasts they had brought with 
them. The soldiers swore at the camels and swung 
their fists at their instructors. When the camel 
was finally packed, the frightened Oriental, rather 
than arouse the soldier to a frenzy, would allow 
his mistakes to go unnoticed. As a result the 
camels developed sore backs, became unruly and 
nipped at their American keepers. The animals 
began to disappear and a number were found dead 
in their stalls with fractured skulls and no amount 
of investigating could disclose the cause. Many an 
unmanageable animal carried on the morning re- 
port as A. W. O. L. was said to have had a special 
pass from his American attendant. There were 
also a number of desertions among the attendants. 

As the camels and the American soldiers became 
better acquainted an armistice was called and camel 
wagons became a common sight in Texas. Wayne 
frequently brought the animals from Camp Verde, 
where they were located, to Indianola and San 
Antonio to haul supplies and forage back to the 
military reservation. The teams usually attracted 
as much attention as a circus. 


Whenever the camels arrived, the town wits 
would gather at the market place and ridicule the 
animals as well as their keepers. 


One day Wayne brought one of his camels to 
the market place and ordered the animal to kneel. 
He placed on it two bales of hay, each weighing 
314 pounds. 

“How're ye goin’ to git him up now?” asked 
one of the skeptics. 

“The camel is getting ready to die. He can’t 
stand up under that load,” suggested another. 

Major Wayne nonchalantly ordered two more 
bales, of equal weight and volume, placed on the 
camel’s back. When the additional load was 
packed, he gave the signal. The camel stood up 
and walked off, after his master. 

Wayne found that the camel needed less food and 
no more attention than a mule, besides proving a 
more efficient draft animal. At one time he moved 
his camp to Green Valley, sixty miles from San 
Antonio, and tested the relative draft ability of the 
mules and camels. He sent into the city three six- 
mule teams and their wagons and six camels to 
bring back a load of oats. 

In going toward San Antonio, the camels were 
moving at a much faster gait than the mules but 
had to be held back. After the animals were loaded 
up in the city each column was allowed to set its 
own pace. The camels returned in two and one- 
half days while it took the mules almost five. 

As for the load, the camels brought back 3.648 
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pounds of oats, while the mules and wagons re- 
turned with 5,400. 


The camels usually behaved on their trips, but 
all other animals fought shy of them. Their ap- 
pearance frequently was a signai for a stampede. 

Training the dromedaries or the speed camels to 
become the “cavalry of the desert” was even a more 
difficult task than breaking in the draft animals. 
Major Wayne had expected a great deal from their 
ability to cover ground rapidly and their moral 
value as a lightning charge against unsuspecting 
Indians, but the dromedaries seldom moved at a 
gait faster than a walk. The fault was not the 
dromedary’s, however. As long as he walked the 
soldier stayed on his back. When he increased his 
gait he usually paced by himself, with the soldier 
stretched out on the ground. When he galloped, 
only Hi Jolly and Greek George could stay on. 
The poorer riders tumbled off while the most ex- 
pert ex-cavalrymen who were fortunate enough to 
be able to hang on became “seasick” and had to 
be taken down. 

The army, therefore, never learned what moral 
effect a charge of dromedaries would have on hos- 
tile redskins. 

The camels were multiplying in numbers and 
experimentation continued in trying to test their 
value. One expedition crossed Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona to the Colorado River and the success- 
ful performance was highly commended by the 
officer in charge, Lieutenant Edward Fitzgerald 
Beale, later brigadier general and minister to 
Austria under President Grant. 

By 1860, the United States Army had established 
a caravan system in the Southwest, comparable to 
the most efficient chain of communications in the 
Oriental deserts. Between Texas and California, 
every military post of any significance on the main 
highway had been supplied with camels. Lieutenant 
Beale, who was in charge of their distribution, had 
taken twenty-eight of them as far as Drum Barracks, 
near Los Angeles, to become the western terminus 
of the Texas-California Camel Route. 

Most of the army officers to whose care the camels 
were entrusted failed to show any enthusiasm for 
the experiment. Many of the beasts were allowed 
to remain idle and as a result they became diffi- 
cult to manage when they were needed. Civilian 
firms had, however, begun to see their value as pack 
animals and an organization was formed in San 
Francisco, known as the Camel Importing Com- 
pany, to introduce them for use in western mines. 

The company sent an expedition to the high 
table lands of Central Asia and brought hack twen- 
ty Bactrians. Most of these were marched overland 
to Nevada and employed in packing salt to the 
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The whiskey advertised herewith is intended only for export distribution in Bond. 
SCHENLEY INTERNATIONAL CORP., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, N. Y. 
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FOREIGN 
SHIPPING 


wilt, safely 


The world over everyone 
likes the internationally 
known Bowling Green steel 
lift vans for foreign ship- 
ment of household effects 
and art objects. Carefully 
prepared and loaded by 
expert packers, all articles 
are safe from point of 
origin to destination in 
these sealed steel vans. 
The Federal Storage 
Company is the Exclusive 
Agent in Washington. 


COMPANY 


E. K. MORRIS, President 


EUROPEAN 
OFFICES 


LONDON 
Tottenham Court Rd., 
London, W. 


PARIS 
29 Rue de la Jonquiere 


VIENNA 
Walfischgasse 15 


BERLIN 


Wichmannstrasse 7-8 


1701 FLORIDA AVENUE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., U. S. A. 


silver mines. They consistently covered fifteen to 
twenty miles a day and carried 600 pounds without 
any difficulty. Their packer, L. Metral of Virginia 
City, Nevada, boasted of their superiority to mules 
even over steep trails. 

Just as the camel experiment showed its greatest 
promise, it was dealt a death blow by the Civil 
War. Major Wayne, whose enthusiasm was chiefly 
responsible for their introduction, resigned his com- 
mission and became a major-general in the State 
forces of Georgia. Congress became too occupied 
with more serious matters than camels. The army 
officers at Camp Verde were too anxious to get into 
action to bother with the experimental farm. 

After the war, the Federal Government took Camp 
Verde back. Forty-four camels still remained at 
their station. The Government held a public auc- 
tion and sold them to Colonel Bethel Coopwood at 
$31 each, who sold them to zoos and menageries. 

As late as May, 1903, the San Antonio Express 
speaks of having observed in one of the midway 
shows, exhibited in that city, a camel with a U. S. 
brand and the counterbrand of a successive pur- 
chaser. 

The pack camels in Nevada fell into disrepute at 
the same time. As long as they remained on the 
private trails and came into contact with no other 
animals, they proved satisfactory, but as soon as 
they came face to face with horses and mules on 
the public highways, the familiar scenes of the 
Texas plains were duplicated. Horses ran away, 
mules turned over their wagons and the dockets of 
the courts of Nevada became crowded with damage 
cases resulting from the presence of camels in its 
midst. The legislature finally passed a law pro- 
hibiting their appearance on the public highways. 

All sorts of weird and impossible tales have 
grown up about these camels in Arizona. Today 
their ghosts still haunt certain peaks and canons. 
Along the edge of the desert, it is gravely told 
that wandering up and down, always keeping away 
from inhabited sections, an old prospector who has 
lost his reason leads three camels, on which he has 
packed a fortune of nuggets. Some Arizonans be- 
lieve that many of the creatures wander about even 
now in the uninhabited wastes of that State and 
that there is a herd not far from the delta of the 
Colorado in Mexico. Several years ago, one hunter 
reported seeing a red camel in the wilds of the 
desert with a saddle on his back to which was 
lashed a human skeleton. 

The United States Government has nothing to 
show for the camel corps of the Army except a few 
crumbling stables of old Camp Verde, west of San 
Antonio, and the bones of one of the beasts killed 
at a California post, which now rest at the National 
Museum of Washington. 
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WAR ON IMPORTED ANIMAL 
DISEASE 


(Continued from page 321) 


disease virus thrives on cold. Therefore canned 
and cooked meats cannot carry the living virus, 
but difficulty arises in the borderline case of cured 
meats. The virus may live in the bones of 
cured meats, and for this reason the bones must 
be removed from such meats for infected coun- 
tries. In the curing process the main factor which 
kills the virus is simply time: a sixty-day period 
will allow it to die. 

Exotic and freak animals from Asia and Africa 
have caused a good deal of trouble to everyone 
concerned in many cases. “Bring ’em back alive” 
strikes the average man as a thrilling achievement, 
but it is only another headache to the Department 
of Agriculture man who has to greet the circus 
or zoo acquisition when it arrives in the United 
States. Much is not yet known of the diseases 
to which rare animals may be subject and the 
danger of importation of such diseases. It has 
been found necessary to have such animals held 
at the port of embarkation for sixty days in quar- 
antine under the supervision of a veterinary of- 
ficer or the American Consul. It may be said that 
the latter is called upon in the absence of a na- 
tional veterinary officer to certify that the im- 
mediate district is free of communicable animal 
diseases and that the animal intended to be ex- 


ported to the United States has been held in iso- 


lation for at least 60 days. 

This country is indeed fortunate in that its 
neighbors are free from the worst and most 
communicable diseases of animals. The Cana- 
dian Government enforces a rigid control, and 
with the aid of good management and good luck 
has kept foot-and-mouth disease stamped out. 
Mexico, too, has escaped foot-and-mouth disease, 
and both countries may ship livestock to the 
United States without first obtaining a permit, 
except that shipments from Mexico by water re- 
quire a prior permit. Cattle from Central America 
and the West Indies are practically excluded be- 
cause of ticks and tick fever in those areas. 

Animal by-products imported from abroad are 
just as troublesome as livestock, and the picture 
is complicated by the fact that research has not 
yet established to what extent by-products may 
carry bacteria and viruses. Anthrax, foot-and- 
mouth disease and rinderpest may just as easily 
ride in on “hides, skins, fleshings, hide cuttings, 
parings, glue stock, hair, wool, and other ani- 
mal by-products, and hay and straw” (as B.A.I. 
Order 341 precisely, if not poetically, puts it). 


“55 WALL STREET” 


73 branches in Greater New York, 70 
overseas offices in 24 countries and 
correspondent banks in every com- 
mercially important city in the world. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


“Your personal representative throughout the world’’ 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street 


Member Federal Deposit Insu e Corp 
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For this reason, a certificate is required of the 
shipper from the American Consul to the effect 
that the three above-named diseases are not found 
in the district of origin of the merchandise. In 
addition, other certificates are set forth in va- 
rious orders. 

The United States requires a period of quaran- 
tine for ruminants and swine of from seven to 
thirty days at the port of arrival (except in the 
case of shipments from Canada and Mexico), 
depending on the species of animal and the coun- 
try of origin. There is no such quarantine for 
properly certified horses. Dogs and cats may 
also enter without delay, except sheep and cattle- 
herding dogs, which are held under observation 
for a few days. 

The next time that you are driving along in 
the United States, and are stopped at a barricade 
and made to drive through disinfectant troughs, 
don’t feel that it is just somebody’s idea of 
showing his zeal. Instead, remember that were 
it not for the efforts of this sort, it would be 
only a question of time until you couldn’t buy a 
bottle of milk at the corner store. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 329) 


Monroe Hall, Consul at Shanghai, recently passed 
through the colony on a trip to Saigon. 

Mrs. Norman E. Mack arrived on the S.S. Em- 
press of Britain and transferred to the S.S. Empress 
of Japan in order to visit Japan as the Empress of 
Britain is not calling at Shanghai or Japanese ports. 
During her sojourn here she was entertained by 
Consul General and Mrs. Southard. She is very 
much in love with Hong Kong and hopes to return 
here in the not too distant future for the purpose 
of a temporary stay and will probably take up resi- 
dence at the Repulse Bay Hotel. 

Mr. Ha Wing Kwong came down from Canton on 
the USS Mindanao during the latter part of Febru- 
ary for the purpose of witnessing his son’s wedding, 
Dr. Ha Yut-wah, who married Miss Hoh Ching-yue 
at the St. Paul’s Church, Hong Kong, on March 1, 
1939. The bride, who was gowned in white satin, 
looked charming, and was given away by her 
mother. Rosert C. Coupray. 


MEXICO CITY 

Consul Lewis V. Boyle, Agua Prieta, and his 
youngest daughter, Phyllis, met with an automobile 
accident on April 20th while Mr. Boyle and Phyllis 
were en route to Nogales to spend the weekend with 
Consul and Mrs. Armstrong. Mr. Boyle had his 
collar bone broken but Phyllis received only two or 
three superficial scratches. Mr. Boyle was able to 
resume his duties the following Monday. J. B. S. 


A Story Told in Rhythmic Pantomime Is the Dance Classic 
of the Balinese. Photograph by Maynard Owen Williams 
for the Nationa GrocrapHic MAGAZINE. 


By writing concise descriptions of your travel 
experiences, and taking pictures that illustrate 
the beauty, culture, and everyday life in coun- 
tries you know, you can provide informative 
pleasure to the millions of readers of the NATIONAL GEo- 
GRAPHIC MaGazINeE. You are invited to co-operate in this 
far-reaching educational work. Liberal payment is made 
for material accepted. Before writing a manuscript it is 
advisable to send a brief outline of your proposed article. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
Gilbert Grosvenor, Litt.D., LL.D., Editor 


WASHINGTON, D. C 
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Electrical Wires 
and Cables 
(Left, reading down) 


*‘Amerclad’’ Portable Cord 
ype 


Reliance U.R.C. Weath- 
erproof Wire. 


‘“‘Amerbestos’”” A. V. C. 
Power Cable. 


Single Conductor Rubber 
and Lead Building Wire 


“‘Armorlokt’’ Steel Taped 
Parkway Cable. 


Service Drop Cable Type 
S.D. 


(Right) 


Solid Single Conductor 
Rubber Covered Building 
Wire. 
“‘Amerclad’ Welding 
Cable. 


Stranded Single Conductor 
Rubber Covered Building 
Wire. 
“‘Amerseal’’ Non-Metallic 
Parkway Cable. 
ee: Eee: Captain Francis Cogswell, formerly American Naval 
Attaché in Paris and Madrid and now appointed to 
the command of the U.S.S. Houston, was promoted 
from Chevalier to Officer in the Legion of Honour, 
continent on Congressional approval of the Award, 
required for all foreign decorations. He is shown 
being congratulated by the managers of the Hotel 
George V, where Captain and Mrs. Cogswell made 
their home while in Paris. 


Service Entrance Cable 
Type S.E. 


100 Years of Constant Improvement 


ROM the smallest magnet wire to the 


mightiest submarine cable, you can de- 
pend upon American Steel & Wire Company John M. Cabot, recently designated Second Sec- 
the retary at Guatemala City, spent a few days in Mex- 
ico City with Mrs. Cabot’s mother while en route 
with Mrs. Cabot and the children form Stockholm 


to his new post. 


service. The year-to-year improvements that 
have gone into these products have made 
them modern and versatile, and the engi- 


Rosert G. McGrecor, Jr. 
neering skill and experience that have kept 


them at the front for over a century are 
available to you to help you solve your prob- SALONIKA 


lems involving electrical wires and cables. Vice Consul and Mrs. James E. Henderson and 


ca their two daughters sailed April 17th for their new 
As distributors for export of the prod- post at Beirut. In addition to the usual excess bag- 
ucts of American Steel & Wire Com- gage, they took with them considerable tangible evi- 
pany, we earnestly solicit your inquiries dence of the affectionate regard of their many 
on standard or special designs of friends in Northern Greece. At a reception in their 
building, lighting and power cables. honor given by the Italian Consul General (as 


Dean) and Mrs. Zimolo, the Consular Corps gave 
them a beautifully engraved silver tray of Greek 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY workmanship; at a buffet supper for them at the 


home of the American Consul and Mrs. Keeley, 


an ee NEW YORK, N. Y., U.S. A. their British and American friends gave them an 
CABLE ADDRESS: “‘STEELMAKER, NEW YORK"’ exquisite hand-wrought silver cigarette box of Greek 
— mes 42 sign lined with mahogany; and at a farewell din- 
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ner the Staff gave a handsomely monogrammed , : 
leather bill-fold to Mr. Henderson and a lovely em- No single develop ment in the 


broidered handbag from the Island of Crete to Mrs. 2 3 
Henderson, in memory of their pleasant association 


ce typewriter industry has ever 
James H. KEELEY, Jr. 


achieved the instant success of... 
HAMILTON 


In April the Consulate at Hamilton received a 3 ae 
visit for some twelve days from Mr. John R. Minter poe 
of the Department, who came on official business. = 
Mr. Lewis Clark and Mr. Sydney B. Smith also flew 


| down for one night here. Mr. Arthur Garrels, For- 

| eign Service Officer retired and former Consul 

| General at Tokyo, was in Bermuda and in the 
early winter the Honorable William C. Bullitt, Am- 
bassador to France, passed three weeks of his vaca- 
tion in these Islands. | Haro“p L. WILLIAMSON. 


Worn MAGIC Margin, there is no more set- 

ting of margins by hand—no more hunting for . 
margin stops! The operator merely positions Se 
the carriage, flicks a little lever . . . MAGIC % 
Margin does the rest automatically. 


Give Royal’s New No. 1 THE DESK TEST 


Copyright, 1939, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Washington, D. C., 839 17th 
Street, N. W. 

*Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


TRADE MARK 


| The furniture of the Paul C. Squires arrives at their World’s No. l Typewriter 


new apartment on the Grand Canal, Venice. The 
palace to the left was the home of Robert Browning. 
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Friendly Hospitality 


thoughtful service . . . utmost VALUE 
make these ships outstandingly popular with 
seasoned travelers. 


There are lots of things you'll like about these ships, but 
whether you're returning from a stay abroad or just “on 
your way over” you’ll want to travel in perfect comfort and 
get the utmost enjoyment out of your voyage. That’s where 
these ships can really toe the mark. They offer every luxury 
and modern convenience—hospitality that’s sincere—large 
comfortable staterooms—grand food—service by a staff ex- 
pertly trained and really interested in seeing that you get 
what you want. These are a few of the many reasons why 
the Manhattan and Washington are chosen, not once, but 
again and again by experienced travelers. 


THE MANHATTAN AND WASHINGTON 


are the largest and fastest passenger liners ever built in 
this country and as an American you’ll be proud of them. 
On board there’s everything you could ask for—tiled swim- 
ming pool—gymnasium—acres of deck space—deck sports 
—movies,—dancing every evening—and above all a congenial 
crowd. You can “be yourself” and have a grand time. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS TO ALL EUROPE 


Every Wednesday at noon a United States Liner sails 
direct to Ireland, England, France and Germany. Also 
“American One Class” liners direct to London and Liver- 
pool. Rates are low, too. 


Ask your TRAVEL AGENT for complete details. 


United States Lines 


ONE BROADWAY, NEW 


Offices in Principal Cities 


YORK 
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A POLITICAL BOOKSHELF 
It Is Later Than You Think 


(Continued from page 330) 


through the procedures of majority will; and, (5) 
democracy must mean a sense of the dignity and 
responsibility of the common man, and of his ca- 
pacity to fashion his own political destiny. The risk 
involved in the attempt to carry out such a platform 
is admitted, but the author believes that the risk 
must be taken unless we are to give up the art of 
government and submit to dictatorship. 

The following passage from the section on civil 
liberties is of timely interest: 


“We must extend even to the Nazis and the 
vigilantes all the traditional civil liberties. To 
do otherwise would be mockery of the tradi- 
tion. But the tradition is concerned only with 
propagating an idea through verbal persuasion 
and through organization. It does not extend 
to political uniforms and drill and semi-mili- 
tary organization. There is urgent need for 
federal legislation banning the latter. There 
can be no toleration, even in the libertarian 
tradition, for the setting up of a state within a 
state. The concept of a militant democracy 
does not include a suicide-urge as an impera- 
tive.” 


It is fair criticism to point out that the foregoing 
statement does not give the entire picture, in that 
“political uniforms and drill and semi-military or- 
ganizations” are not the only means of setting up 
a state within a state. Other methods in current use 
by different factions may be just as dangerous and 
impermissible. 

Chapter 6, Planning as an Imperative, includes a 
discussion of the economic theories of the New 
Deal; and Chapter 7, which is devoted to an exami- 
nation of the career of the crisis state, contains a 
bitter attack upon the alleged tactics of those who 
oppose the measures of the present Administration. 
The author makes the point that crisis government 
is essentially executive and administrative govern- 
ment, and necessarily involves a movement away 
from both the legislative and judicial powers. As 
the crisis is successfully met, judiciary and legisla- 
tures will perform their healthy and normal func- 
tions. The conduct of foreign affairs is cited as a 
special field in which the democracies have been at 
a disadvantage in comparison with the dictatorships. 
since survival here depends upon quick decisions 
and requires the suppleness and decisiveness of 
which the executive alone is capable. 

The last two chapters deal with the problems that 
must be solved if power is to be successfully trans- 
ferred to such a democratic collectivist government 
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as the author envisages; and with the thesis that 
politics must not be separated from humanism in a 
very broad sense—that the State should not only 
be power and order, but that it should be creative- 
ness and comradeship and warm human decency. 
Dr. Lerner presents a strong case for his views. 
Perhaps he generalizes too much in some instances 
and allows feeling rather than reason to sway his 
judgment in others. In his discussion of middle 
class thought and action, for example, he makes al- 
lowances for differing individual interests and opin- 
ions. The middle class may be used by the fascist 
element; it is cooperating to some extent with popu- 
lar front governments; it may support capitalist re- 
actionaries, or it may decide that its interests lie 
with democratic collectivism. On the other hand, 
the capitalist oligarchy is condemned in sweeping 
terms, with little recognition of commendable quali- 
ties. Forms of dictatorship other than fascism also 
are not treated with the same critical analysis that is 
applied to the latter. On the basis of the author’s 
own standards for democracy, it is not made clear 
why any particular brand of dictatorship should 
merit substantially less severe condemnation than 
another. These are comparatively minor criticisms, 
however. The book is highly recommended. 
Georce H. BUTLER. 


Woodrow Wilson, Life and Letters 
(Continued from page 331) 


ume VIII of Mr. Baker’s series will be available. 
carrying the Life and Letters through the final 
months of the War to that Peace Conference of 
1919 which, from contradictory and seemingly ir- 
resolvable human desires, or from some obscure des- 
tiny of mankind, appears in 1939 to have left the 
construction of a settled world order in the category 
of unfinished business. 

Foreign Service officers will unquestionably wish 
to read this volume to adjust their impressions and 
supplement their information in the light of these 
important documents. 

Harvey Norrer. 


EDITORS’ COLUMN 
Retirement Legislation 
(Continued from page 324) 


members of the Service in order to obtain represen- . 


tative opinions and ideas. The results obtained 
should be of far reaching and lasting benefit to the 
Service. Enactment of the legislation also is en- 
couraging as a further evidence that Congress con- 
tinues to approve of an efficient career Service based 
upon merit and democratic principles. 


TODAY IT’S STILL 


Service 


Kind! 


Socony-Vacuum 


The first complete lubrica- 
tion service ever offered is 
preferred today in leading 
plants of more than 100 
industries because it's 
BACKED BY 72 YEARS OF 
LUBRICATION EXPERIENCE 


HE MAKERS of Gargoyle Industrial 
Lubricants were the first to recognize 
that “Correct Lubrication” meant more 
than just good oil... the first to establish a 
special engineering staff to work with plant 
men on individual problems...to help them 
apply oils in the right way! 
Today, Socony-Vacuum’s Engineering Serv- 
iceis by far the most popular in the oil industry! 
It’s popular because it’s practical! Based 
on Socony- Vacuum’s 72 years’ experience, 
it has proved time and time again that it 
helps cut costs and increase plant efficiency. 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. Inc. 
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HELSINKI, SCENE OF THE 
TWELFTH OLYMPIAD 


(Continued from page 315) 

for the various sports, swimming, riding, rowing 
and yachting, etc., are all near the Stadium and any 
event is only a mile or so from the heart of Helsinki. 
The Stadium itself is on a scale with everything else 
concerning this Olympiad. It seats only sixty thou- 
sand but has one of the best running tracks in the 
world. Since the size of the Stadium is small, in 
comparison with Berlin’s hundred thousand seating 
capacity, the Finns expect a somewhat smaller influx 
of people than in Berlin in 1936. However, even the 
number expected will be large enough to cause com- 
plications in the housing situation. 

This was probably the most serious problem to 
be met when Finland was notified a mere two years 
ahead of time that it was to be host to the 1940 
Games. However, it is being settled in character- 
istic fashion. Arrangements have been made for 
ocean liners bringing visitors to the Games to re- 
main for several days and serve as floating hotels. 
The city has reserved anchorage in its various 


harbors for no less than twenty-one such passenger 
ships, and it seems that this rather novel plan will 
work out very satisfactorily probably adding rather 
than detracting from the festivities. 

One of the least tourist-frequented and therefore 
the most natural of all the Scandinavian countries, 
Finland, a nation which will probably put on the 
best of all Olympic Games, from the track and field 
point of view, and above all a country which looks 
upon the United States as its guide, perhaps even 
as its big brother—not only in athletics but in 
thought, spirit and government—is staging the 
show. All in all it may confidently be stated that the 
American visitors to the XII Olympic Games in 
July 1940 will have a grand experience. 


COVER PICTURE 


This photograph of a Greek temple at Agrigento, 
Sicily, was submitted to the JouRNAL by Paul J. 
Reveley. 


From a park in Helsingfors. 
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For fast, accurate 
and reliable telegraph 
service to Central 
and South America 
and to the West Indies, 


send your messages — 


via All America” 


Commercial 
Cables 


Postal Telegraph 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Cablegrams “via All America” may be 
sent from any Postal Telegraph Office 


ALL AMERICA CABLES AND RADIO, Inc. 
Main Office: 67 Broad Street, New York 
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Trade Agreement Notes 


By GRANVILLE WooparD 


CCORDING to figures re- 


there may be circumstances 


cently released by the 
Department of Commerce, 
during the three years 1936, 
1937, and 1938, imports into 
sixteen countries with which 
trade agreements have been 
concluded showed a much 
larger average rate of in- 
crease from the United States 
over the two pre-agreement 
years 1934-35 than imports 
from Germany, the chief ex- 
ponent of barter, clearing, 
compensation, or similar 
trade programs. Asked to 
comment on the figures re- 
leased by the Department of 
Commerce, Secretary Hull 
said: 

“T have naturally been most interested by the 
memorandum released by the Department of Com- 
merce which compares the trends of imports of 
American products and German products into the 
countries with which the United States concluded 
reciprocal trade agreements effective prior to 1938. 
This memorandum, which deals with one aspect of 
the results of the trade-agreements program, clearly 
suggests that the United States, with its reciprocal 
trade-agreements program, has been far more suc- 
cessful in restoring its trade with this group of 
countries than has Germany with its policies of 
heavily subsidized barter and compensation trade. 
The sixteen trade-agreement countries increased 
their purchases of American goods 39.8 per cent 
between the periods 1934-35 and 1936-38. Mean- 
while, these countries increased their purchases of 
German goods by only 1.8 per cent. 


“IT have frequently had occasion to point out that 
regimented foreign trade based upon the principle 
of bilateral balancing, implemented by barter or 
compensation arrangements, is fundamentally un- 
sound and that such practices, when adopted as a 
general policy, not only constitute a highly disrup- 
tive influence in world commerce but are injurious 
to the very countries which utilize them. While 
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under which special types of 
barter arrangements may be 
considered necessary to sup- 
plement other methods of 
trade promotion, the substi- 
tution of a general policy of 
barter or compensation trade 
for normal, non-discrimina- 
tory, trade methods inevita- 
bly leads to a curtailment of 
total trade and a reduction 
of living standards in the 
countries pursuing such 
policies. 

“The figures compiled by 
the Department of Commerce 
serve to emphasize this gen- 
eral truth. They also focus 
attention upon the fact that 
our trade-agreements program has proven to be an 
instrument of policy more than able to hold its own 
in world markets against the most aggressive trade 
policies yet devised.” 

The following table, prepared by the Department 
of Commerce, indicates imports into sixteen trade- 
agreement countries from all countries, the United 
States and Germany, 1934-38: 


Imports Into 16 TrADE-AGREEMENT CounTRIES From ALL 
Countrigs, THE UNITED STATES AND GERMANY, 1934-38 


(Values shown in thousands of dollars—official foreign, 
import statistics converted at average annual 
rates of exchange) 


Country 1934 1935 1936 * 1937* 19387? 
Total _ 4,651,804 4,519,845 4,900,022 6,074,323 5,158,213 
U.S... 738,966 755,538 876,561 1,167,954 1,090,480 


Germany _ 733,032 656,013 651,471 777,097 691,734 
—Annual average— Change in 1936-38 


over 1934-35 
Country 1934-35 1936-38 |= Amount Per cent 
4,585,825 5,377,519 +791,694 +17.3 
United States 747,252 1,044,998 4+297,746 +39.8 
Germany 694,523. 706,767 «-+-12,244 418 
1 Honduran imports not included—figures not yet available by 


calendar years. 


Calculations include estimates of 1938 imports into Nica- 
ragua, E] Salvador, and Costa Rica as complete statistics are not 
yet available for those countries. 
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Behind this symbol are the motion picture producers of America 
joined in the conviction that entertainment knows no boundaries, that 


the minds and hearts of peoples are drawn together by the humanity 
of the screen 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA INC. 


WILL H. HAYS, President 
28 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


of the United States 


To the Foreign Service Officers Ml EAN 


Tue Unirep States FipELiry anp Guar- 


ANTY CoMPANY puts at your disposal its serv- Sail into Caribbean waters with i 
comrades and see how Great White Fleet 
ice In writing your bond. opecial attention hospitality lifts a Guest Cruise above the 
is given to the requirements of Foreign Serv- usual Spring voyage. Your shining white 
ice Off Our Washi fi “jali liner gives you an outdoor pool, outside 
ur Washington olfice specializes stateroom, incomparable food . . . splendid 

in this service. orchestra, sound movies, gay cruise programs. 

+ Cruises from New York 


@ EVERY SATURDAY to colorful Costa Rica, 
with 2 calls at Havana and a visit to the Panama 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND 15 Days . . $175 up. 
VERY WEDNESDAY 
GUARANTY COMPANY wth 2 eal at Kings 
ton, Jamaica, visit to t an- 
Lee H. Bowen, Manager pe Canal p RED can $175 up. 
Ask about our special Guatemala Tours 
1415 K ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, b-C. with fascinating calls enroute. 


Other quest cruises from Philadelphia and New Orleans. 


Telephone—National 0913 GREAT WHITE HRT 
Write for your copy of the “Insurance Guide.” 


Apply a Authorized Travel Agent or UNITED FRUIT 
PANY, Pier 3, N.R., New York City. 
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‘THE AMERICAN FOREIGN CERVICE JOURNAL is 


“Since 1889 
‘Per fection in 


FLOWERS! 


Satisfaction Guaranteed | 
Across the Street or Miles 


This is Our 


Golden 
Anniversary 
Year! 
Washington, D. C. Phone NAtional 4276 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 
SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Your relatives and friends will welcome 
this intimate news about the Service, 
the people in it and its work. 


Send them a subscription at our 
special rate. 


be JOURNAL offers to each active and as- 
sociate member of the American Foreign Serv- 
ice Association the privilege of subscribing 
for the JOURNAL for or on behalf of rela- 


tives and friends at the rate of $2 per year. 


Each member may use up to five of these 
special subscriptions. Please use the coupon 
below. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL, 


Care Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send the JOURNAL for one year 


Sent bell for 
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NEWS FROM DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 327) 


Minister Ferdinand L. Mayer 
The Minister to Haiti, Mr. Ferdinand L. Mayer. 
arrived in Washington on May 9 by plane from 
Port-au-Prince for a brief period of consultation in 
the Department. 
% 
Chief, Division of Cultural Relations 
Dr. Ben M. Cherrington, Chief of the Division of 
Cultural Relations, delivered an address on the 
subject, “Cultural Ties that Bind in the Relations 
of the American Nations,” at the national conven- 
tion of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
on April 19 in Washington. On April 29 the De- 
partment issued for May 1 release the text of an 
exchange of correspondence between Dr. Cherring- 
ton and Dr. Carl H. Milam, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, concerning the associa- 
tion’s program for facilitating the exchange of books 
between American libraries and those in the Latin 
American Republics and certain European nations. 
% * * 
Special Assistant to Secretary 
Lynn R. Edminster, Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of State, delivered an address on April 20 
before the League of Women Voters. the Y.W.C.A.. 
and the Council of Jewish Women at Minneapolis 
on the subject, “A Non-Partisan Tariff Program in 
the National Interest.” On April 22 he delivered 
an address on the subject, “Labor’s Stake in Trade 
Agreements and Foreign Trade,” before the Cook 
County League of Women Voters in Chicago. 
* * 
Foreign Service Officers 
Loy W. Henderson, Assistant Chief of the Divi- 
sion of European Affairs, was called as a witness for 
the prosecution in the so-called Rubens passport 
fraud case heard in April and early May in the 
Federal Court in New York City. 


* 


Gerald A. Drew, Foreign Service Officer on duty 
in the Division of the American Republics, repre- 
sented the Department in extending a formal wel- 
come to the President of Nicaragua and Senora de 
Somoza upon their arrival at New Orleans on May 
1 on an official visit to the United States. Mr. Drew 
accompanied them to Washington and participated 
in various events in their behalf. 

* 


John R. Minter, Divisional Assistant in the Divi- 
sion of European Affairs, arrived in New York City 
on May 2 on the S.S. Brazil from Port of Spain. 
Trinidad, at the conclusion of an extended official 
tour throughout the West Indies. 
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Eugene M. Hinkle, Second 
Secretary at Cuidad Trujillo, 
arrived in New York on the 
S.S. Leif on April 26, meet- 
ing Mrs. Hinkle, who had 
preceded him several weeks 
earlier. They spent their 
leave principally in Ohio, 
visiting Mrs. Hinkle’s fam- 


~ ily, and also in New York 
ie City 
ha 
a 
E. M. Hinkle Fayette J. Flexer, until 


recently Secretary at Pana- 
ma, arrived in New York City on May 7 on the 
S.S. Talamanca from Panama. He visited the De- 
partment on May 8 on leave prior to sailing later 
for his new post as Consul at Santiago, Chile. 


F. J. Flexer F. C. Lee 

Frank C. Lee, Consul General at Amsterdam, ar- 
rived with Mrs. Lee in New York City on the S.S. 
Nieuw Amsterdam on April 28. They will divide 
their leave between Mrs. Lee’s home in Washington 
and Mr. Lee’s home in Colorado. Mr. Lee planned 
to visit both Fairs during his leave, to return to 
Washington the first part of June, and leave for his 
post about July 1. 


* % % 


S. Walter Washington, 
Second Secretary at Riga, 
with Mrs. Washington and 
their two children, arrived in 
New York City on the S.S. 
Washington on April 14. 
They planned to spend their 
leave in Philadelphia, New 
York and Charles Town. 
West Virginia. Mr. Wash- 
ington visited the Depart- 
ment during the first week in 


May. 


S. W. Washington 


PARENTS 


OU can give your child a superior 

education from kindergarten up to 
high school . . . while traveling and liv- 
ing abroad . . . with the world-famous 
Calvert School Home Instruction Courses. 
Used successfully for 30 years to educate 
the children of American Foreign Service 
officials, Army and Navy officers, mission- 
aries and world travelers. 


Write today for your copy of 
the new Calvert School Catalog. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


131 E. TUSCANY ROAD BALTIMORE, MD. 


CALEDONIA 5-5479 


PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


NO SERVICE CHARGE 
For you when you are at your post abroad, with you 
when you are in the ity, thus saving your time and 
showing you the most economical way to buy. References 
from Service Families. You may have all the American 
things you need and are accustomed to have at home. 


MONOGRAM OR OWN NAME MATCH BOOKS 
and PLACE CARDS—Price $3.50 to $5.50 per hundred 


MISS E. J. TYNER 
Hotel Peter Cooper, 130 E. 39th St., New York City 


TELEPHONE CABLE ADDRESS 
TYNERPOIL 


WHICH CONCERNS YOU MOST? 


LIVING TOO LONG—Without adequate retirement in- 
come for yourself 


OR 


DYING TOO SOON—And not leaving at least a minimum 
living income for your family. 


We can help YOU. Why not request information today? 


Earle W. Sapp, C.L.U., General Agent 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 
405 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Phone NAtional 3211 
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Manson Gilbert, Vice Con- 
sul at Brussels, visited the 
Department on April 29. 
Most of his leave was spent 
at his home in Evansville, 


Indiana. 
* 


Troy L. Perkins, Vice 
Consul at Shanghai, and 
Mrs. Perkins arrived in San 
Francisco on March 30 on 
the S.S. President Cleveland. 
While there they visited the 
Troy L. Perkins Fair. They spent part of 

their leave at Mr. Perkins’ 
home in Kentucky, in New York and Washington. 
They planned to sail for Shanghai early in June. 

% *% 


Homer M. Byington, Consul General at Montreal, 
accompanied by his mother, visited Washington on 
May 4 and 5 after motering from Montreal. While 
here they stayed with Mr. Byington’s daughter, Mrs. 
Jean McMillan. He returned 


to Montreal via New York. 
* * * 


Wesley Frost, Counselor at 
Santiago, returned to the 
United States on home leave 
via Habana to Miami. He 
spent a short time in Florida 
and then visited the Depart- 
ment on April 21. He 
planned to visit his home in 
Berea, Kentucky, and later in 
Wisconsin, sailing for his 
post on June 23 on the S.S. 
Santa Clara. 

* 

Dr. Stuart J. Fuller, Assistant Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Far Eastern Affairs, sailed from New York 
City on the S.S. Washington on April 20 en route to 
Geneva as the American representative to the Twen- 
ty-fourth Session of the 
Opium Advisory Committee. 
Dr. Fuller had been very ill 


recently. 


Bernard Gotlieb, Consul 
at Trieste, accompanied by 
Mrs. Gotlieb and their two 
children, arrived in New 
York City on April 13 on the 
S.S. Saturnia on home leave. 
He visited the Department on 
April 18 and returned to 
New York City, his home, to 
B. Gotleib spend the greater part of his 
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Wesley Frost 


leave. They planned to sail 
for Trieste about June 8. 
Montgomery H. Colladay, 
Third Secretary at Tallinn, 
accompanied by Mrs. Colla- 
day and their twin daugh- 
ters. visited the Department 
on May 4 after his arrival on 
April 14 on the S.S. Wash- 
ington. He remained in 
Washington until May 13 
and returned to his home at 
West Hartford, Connecticut. 
% * 


M. Colladay 


Max W. Schmidt, Third Secretary at Tokyo, vis- 
ited the Department on May 8 on home leave. He 
planned to visit the World’s Fair in New York and 
to visit in Illinois, Wisconsin and lowa and at his 
home in Gravette, Arkansas. 

* 

Miss Margaret M. Hanna, who has just re- 
tired as Consul at Geneva. 
registered at the Department 
on April 25 upon her return 
from Geneva. She informed 
the JouRNAL that she planned 
to remain indefinitely in 
Washington. 


Alexander C. Kirk, until 
recently Counselor and Con- 
sul General at Moscow, ar- 
rived in Berlin on May 7 and 
assumed his new duties as 
Chargé d’Affaires. 

Roy E. B. Bower, Consul at Munich, arrived in 
New York City on April 20 on the S.S. Queen Mary 
and visited the department on April 24. He spent 
a week in Washington before proceeding to his 
home in Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, to spend most of his 
leave. He planned to sail 
from New York City on 
May 17 on the S.S. Aqui- 
tania, after visiting the 
Golden Gate and New York 
World’s Fairs. While in 
Washington he the 
house guest of Dr. Fuller of 
the Public Health Service, 
with whom he was associated 
for several years at South- 
ampton, England. 

(Continued on page 358) 
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Photo Courtesy National Aeronautics 


BEAUTIFUL illustration faultlessly reproduced requires a printing plate perfect in every 
detail. We submit this as an example of the skill and experience of our craftsmen. 
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John H. MacVeagh, Sec- 
ond Secretary at Dublin.. 
proceeded from Dublin to 
Foynes and met the plane. 
“Yankee Clipper.” on its ar- 
rival at the Irish seaplane 
base on April 11. 

Nathaniel Lancaster, Jr., 
recently appointed Consul at 
Lourenco Marques, spent the 
greater part of his leave at 
his home in Ashland, Vir- 
ginia, latterly on sick leave. 
He sailed from New York 
City for his post on April 29 on the 5.5. West /sleta. 

% % 


J. M. 


MacVeagh 


Leslie A. Davis, Consul General at Glasgow, vis- 
ited the Department on May | while on home leave. 
He planned to sai! for his 
post on May 24. 

North Winship, Counselor 
at Warsaw. was approved by 
President Roosevelt early in 
May as Chairman of the 
American Delegation to the 
meeting of the Sub-Commit- 
tee for the Study of Intercon- 
tinental Connections, sched- 
uled to be held May 19-22 at 
Cracow. Poland. 

% 


L. A. Davis 

Mrs. Irene Yost, wife of 
Charles W. Yost, former Foreign Service Officer and 
now assistant Chief of the Division of Controls, was 
naturalized as an American citizen on May 2 in the 
United States Court for the District of Columbia. 
Mrs. Yost was a citizen of Poland. 

*% 

John Carter Vincent concluded his assignment in 
the Division of Far Eastern Affairs in late April and 
took leave prior to his sched- 
uled sailing with his family 
on May 17 on the S.S. Wash- 
ington for his new post at 
Geneva. 

* 


Mrs. Ralph Miller, wife 


of Ralph Miller, Second Sec- 
retary at Habana, was natu- 
ralized as an American citi- 
zen on May 2 in the United 
States Court for the District 
of Columbia. She was a citi- 


Mr. Miller 


J. C. Vineent zen of Germany. 
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arrived in Washington on April 25 and was present 
for the occasion, leaving for Habana on May 3. 


NEWS FROM DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 356) 


Ware Adams, one of the four Foreign Service of- 
ficers on study detail in American Universities, con- 
cluded his duties at the University of Chicago re- 
cently and visited the Department for several days 
in early May. He planned to sail with Mrs. Adams 
and their young son from New York City on May 
19 for his new post as Third Secretary at Rio. 


% % 


Homer Brett, Consul General and First Secretary 
at Callao-Lima, left his post on April 21 and pro- 
ceeded by air to the United States to attend the 
funeral services in Washington on April 25 of Mrs. 
Brett. who died suddenly on April 18 at Norfolk. 
Virginia, where she had been visiting and assisting 
in preparations for the forthcoming wedding of 
their daughter. 


VISITORS 


The following visitors called at the Department 
during the past ‘month: 


April 
Lampton Berry, Durban 
U. Alexis Johnson, Keijo, Chosen 
John K. Emmerson, Osaka 
Clarence J. Spiker, Hankow 
B. Reath Riggs, Helsinki 
James W. Riddleberger, Berlin 
Ernest A. Wakefield, retired _ 
Ralph Boernstein, Montreal 
Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr., Geneva 
Orray Taft; Jn, Warsaw... ___.... 
John B. Faust, Santiago 
Helen Wayvada, Kaunas... 
Berard ‘Gotlieb, 
Robert F. Hale, Ottawa — 
Alexander W. Weddell, Mie. 
Paul Dean Thompson, Hull 
Roy E. D. Bower, Munich 
David Thomasson, Tokyo : 
Vincent Russo, Porto Alegre 
Fay Allen Des Portes, Guatemala City 
William:E.. Cole, "Naples 
Charles W. Thayer, Hamburg _. 


(Continued on page 360) 


AMER 


BRITISH ISLES 


SELECTIVE. 


’ 
PAGANI’S RESTAURANT 
Great Portland Street, London, England 
Wortp Famous 
Five minutes’ walk from American Consulate General 
Patronized by American Foreign Service Officers 
for over 40 years. 
SPECIAL RATES TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


HOTEL GEORGE V 
AVENUE GEORGE V 
(Champs-Elysées) 
Reflects the traditional gaiety of Paris. 
Every modern comfort including apart- 
ments with complete kitchenettes. 
Telg. Georgeotel, Paris Max Brovuet, Manager 


Dm 


CHINA 


SHANGHAI’S LEADING HOTELS 


CATHAY HOTEL THE METROPOLE 
250 Rooms and Suites 200 Rooms 
Amer. & European Plan Amer. & European Plan 
Cable Add.: Cathotel Cable Add.: Methotel 


Hotel de France et Choiseul 


239-241 RUE ST. HONORE, PARIS 
Near Place Vendéme-Opéra-Champs Elysées 
Every Comfort -::- Large Interior Garden 
Special Rates to Foreign Service Officers 
Tel. address: Francheul, Paris. Demellette, Prop. 


THE SEA CAPTAINS’ SHOP 


MRS. W. TORNROTH 
119 Nanking Road Shanghai 
Lingerie, Lounge Garments and Pajamas for Women and 


« HOTEL DE CRILLON 


Place de la Concorde 
(Opposite the American Embassy) 


Men. Chinese Suits, Costumes, Old Embroideries, Bags, RESTAURANT BAR GRILL-ROOM 
Curios and THINGS CHINESE. Cable Address: A. COLAS, 

Mail Orders a Specialty Crilonotel-Paris Manager 

® CUBA 

Bordeaux Wines, Armagnac Brandies 
BACARDI Alsace Wines 
Created in Cuba — Known the world over. ED. KRESSMA NN & co. 
Bordeaux and Riquewihr 
FRANCE ITALY 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


Dominating Tuileries Gardens 


3 RUE CASTIGLIONE, PARIS 
S. PLANTADE, General Manager 


Reductions are accorded to Officers of the 
American Foreign Service 


Hotel Palazzo-Ambasciatori, Rome 
(OPPOSITE THE AMERICAN EMBASSY) 
(Special Reduced Rates for Diplomats) 


This hotel is unrivalled for its Palatial Beauty, located in 
the exclusive section of Rome, and near the Pincio Gardens 


RENOWNED FOR ITS FINE CUISINE 
RESTAURANT :: AMERICAN BAR :: GRILL ROOM 
P. T. GALANTE, Gen. Manager 
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NORTH AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
CARIBBEAN 
PANAMA CANAL 


Consult your Travel Agent or 


GRACE LINE 


628 Fifth Avenue (Rockefeller Center) or 
10 Hanover Square, New York 


Agents and Offices in all principal cities 


914 - 5th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


VISITORS 


(Continued from page 358) 


G. Frederick Reinhardt, Department 28 
Herbert V. Olds, Rotterdam... 28 
Manson Gilbert, Brussels... 
Milton C. Rewinkel, Budapest 
Paul Paddock, 
Jule L. Goetzmann, Yokahama 
Dudley G. Dwyre, Montevideo. 29 
John Carter Vincent, Geneva. 

May 


Aaron S. Brown, Department... 


Eugene M. Hinkle, Cuidad Trujillo 
James R. Riddle, Guadalajara 


Frank C. Lee, Amsterdam 
Roberta Duncan, Mexico City 
S. Walter Washington, Riga 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
Warren M. Hamilton, Paris’... 
J. Philip ‘Groves, Brussels... 
James Gollins, Jr, 
W. Stratton Anderson, Johannesburg 
Harlan’ B. ‘Clark, ‘Birmingham. 
Elim O’Shaughnessy, Rio de Janeiro. sD 
Edmund Callion, 
James A. Collins, Jr., Yunnanfu 4 
Robert McClintock, Cuidad Trujillo 4 
Montgomery H. Collada, Tallinn 4 
Ray L. Thurston, Naples ae 4 
Homer M. Byngton, Montreal _ 4 
Romyn Wormuth, Nuevo Laredo 6 
Max H. Schmidt, Tokyo — 8 
Ware Adams, Rio de Janeiro 8 
Fayette J. Flexer, Santiago 8 
B. Franklin Steiner, Prague 9 


F. Russell Engdahl, Shanghai... ll 
Ferdinand Mayer, Port-au-Prince 


OBLIGATIONS OF A COUNSELOR 


A correspondent has sent in an envelope ad- 
dressed by an American firm as follows: 


Honorable S. Pinkney Tuck. 
Counselor Obligation, 
Luxemburg, Germany. 


ALEXANDER C. KIRK ASSIGNED TO 
BERLIN 
(According to a South American Newspaper ) 
WASHINGTON, 16 (H).—Mr. Alexander Gomstrock 
Kicks ha sido nombrado encargado de negocios en Berlin, 
en reemplazo de Mr. Prentiss Gilbert, que fallecié el mes 


ultimo. Mr. Comstrock desempena actualmente igual cargo 
en Moscu. 


oe 


Packard quality—of international reputation—is now available through- 
out the world at a new low price. Made possible after four years of 
planning, and a rearrangement and unification of the Packard factory, 
this price reduction is no temporary measure, but the beginning of a 
new lower price policy. It has been brought about without changing 
the slightest detail of the cars themselves, with the result that you may 
now own a Packard for little more than the lowest priced automobiles. 


PACKARD MOTORS EXPORT CORPORATION | 1861 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


HOME OF DIPLOMATS 


The Waldorf-Astoria has long been the New York 
home of members of the American Foreign Service. 

It has the exalted air of your own diplomatic 
activities, the cultural appeal appropriate to your 
profession. 

Accustomed to comfort and luxury, you will like 
the Waldorf for its faultless appointments, its almost 
prophetic service, and its inspired sense of friendli- 
ness and hospitality. 

Waldorf restaurants will beguile your appetite 


with favorite dishes and your leisure with spirited 
music and glamorous and gifted entertainers. 

You'll be going to The Fair, of course, but even 
the World’s Fair is only a side-show to the permanent 
panorama of New York itself... Manhattan is still 
the major attraction! 

No other address in New York is so geographically, 
socially, artistically, and diplomatically central to 
New York’s shops, clubs, theatres and restaurants, 


as The Waldorf-Astoria. 


Services of the Information Bureau and Special Interpreters 
from our Foreign Department are available to all guests. 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Park Avenue - 49th to 50th - New York 
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